




















© Wide World 
THE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL DAWES ON THE WHITE HOUSE STEPS 


Calvin Coolidge, congratulating his running mate on the nomination, wired: 
“It will be a pleasure to be associated with you in the public service.” 
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© Underwooa 
THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE WHO BROKE THE DEADLOCK 


John W. Davis, of West Virginia, nominated on the |03rd ballot at the Demo- 
cratic Convention, declares, “There can be no compromise with reaction.” 














In the Public Eye GASTON DOUMERGUE 























© Wide World 
THE FIRST PROTESTANT PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


Choosing M. Doumergue to succeed M. Millerand, the Catholic French people 
have caused Protestant Uncle Sam to say, ““] wonder!” 
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© Harris & Ewing 
“MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL LEADER OF DEMOCRATS IN THE SENATE” 


Thus Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, was publicly appraised by Wood- 
row Wilson, who regarded him as preeminently of Presidential caliber. 














In the Public Eye Miss ISHBEL MACDONALD 























© Wide World 
BRITISH PREMIER’S DAUGHTER CALLED “ISHBEL THE CONQUEROR” 


At 21, this eldest daughter of Ramsay MacDonald is the youngest political 
hostess who has ever presided at No. 10 Downing Street and Chequers Court. 
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© Underwood 


GIVING HARVARD $5,000,000, HE SAYS “IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN MORE” 
George F. Baker, New York banker-philanthropist, at 84, gives a stimulus to 


college men to follow in his business footsteps. 











In the Public Eye TIMOTHY A. SMIDDY 























© P.&A. 
FIRST IRISH FREE STATE ENVOY TO WASHINGTON 


Prof. Smiddy, approved by London, Dublin and Cork and Ireland in general, is 
persona grata to the American Administration. 
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© Wide World 
SHE SETS A PRECEDENT IN THIS PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


Mrs. Leroy Sprifgs, of South Carolina, Constitutionally admitting to be over 35, 
has been Conventionally considered for the Vice-Presidency. 
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Forecasting the 


November Elections 


MERICA’S great quadrennial 
A sweepstakes is under way. 

The four entries in the Event 
of 1924 are now tearing round the 
course that ends at the polls on No- 
vember 4. Coolidge and Dawes got 
away to a flying start early in June 
and are now easily leading the field. 
Bungling at the post threatened to 
shatter the brilliant hopes of the 
Democrats, but John W. Davis and 
Charles W. Bryan are now straining 
every resource to overcome their in- 
itial handicap. La Follette is run- 
ning third, whooped along by a con- 
geries of social reformers, personal 
adherents, labor organizations and 
farmers. William Z. Foster, com- 
munist nominee, is limping far in 
the rear with a negligible backing 
of extremists. 

Either a straight Coolidge victory 
or a stalemate election throwing the 
choice of the next President into 
Congress—this is the prospect fac- 
ing the country as the national cam- 
paign opens. Everyone knows that 
in the United States national elec- 
tions hinge upon the pulling power 
of the respective candidates in 
doubtful regions. This year the 
subtle influences which swing the 
pivotal states one way or the other 
are set at the outset against Davis, 
though of course unexpected de- 
velopments in the coming months 
may give him victory in November. 

President Coolidge has in his 
favor the momentum which a can- 
didate already occupying the White 
House always possesses. Many 
voters are satisfied to cast their bal- 
lots for the most conspicuous candi- 
date, especially if his homely virtues 
have been played up by the press as 
in the case of Coolidge. As liabili- 


- able labor vote. 


ties, the Republicans this year must 
face charges of corruption in their 
recent Administrative record, and 
they cannot count on any appreci- 
Dawes’s stand for 
the open shop alienates the union- 
ists; it is doubtful, in fact, whether 
he will bring anyone to Coolidge 
who would not already have been in 
the Coolidge camp. 

The Democrats obviously count 
on the South, and hope that Davis 
will carry some of the East and 
Governor Bryan some of the West. 
But the Democratic strongholds in 
the East are largely Catholic and 
industrial. It looks as though some 
Catholics would be lukewarm to- 
ward a ticket on which they had 
hoped to see one of their own num- 
ber, and important blocks of labor- 
ing votes are expected to swing to 
La Follette in preference to a big 
business lawyer. That Senator 
Walsh of Montana refused to run 
as Vice-President was the severest 
blow yet dealt to the Democrats. 
He would have appealed to the in- 
surgent West, saving Montana from 
La Follette, and his co-religionists 
would have supported him in the 
East. Just how strong Governor 
Bryan’s hold on the prairie states is, 
no one can yet say. 

There are 531 votes in the elec- 
toral college, and 266 of these are 
necessary for election. Davis can 
count on the solid South, including 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona, with 155 electors. It 
is fair to assume that sentiment will 
give him his own state, West Vir- 
ginia, and the border states of Mary- 
land and Missouri. This brings his 
poll up to 189. Bryan ought to 
carry Nebraska, of which he is gov- 
ernor, and the Democrats are said 
to stand more than an even chance 
in Idaho, Nevada and Colorado. Of 
the states ordinarily Republican, 
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in Wisconsin, 








© Wide World 





HE HAS VISIONS OF THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
Governor Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska, brother of the Great Com- 
who supplies .the counter-weight on the 
headed by John W. Davis of West Virginia and New York. 


moner, 








Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and 
Montana, and 
with them he 
would have 39 
votes. He may 
manage to 
carry one or 
two other 
states. 

The prospects 
of Coolidge in 
the Eastern 
and Lake states 
appear excel- 
lent. Most of 
them being 
normally Re- 
publican, the 
chances of 
Democratic 
victory will be 
still further re- 
duced by the 
inroads that La 
Follette is ex- 
pected to make 
in the disaf- 
fected ranks of 
the working 
classes. It may 
thus turn out 
that La Fol- 
lette, nominally 
—§ — a Republican 
rebel, will be a 
more serious 
enemy of the 
Democrats 


Democratic ticket 








Rhode Island is likely to swing to 
the Democrats because of the extra- 
ordinary internal convulsions of 
which it has recently been the scene. 
This would give Davis a grand total 
of 215 electoral votes, or 41 short 
of_a majority. He may not receive 
all of these, but on the other hand 
may possibly carry Indiana and 
Ohio. California, Oregon and Iowa 
combined, however, would not be 
sufficient to make up his deficit. 

La Follette’s strength lies chiefly 


than of his own 
party. He is striking at Davis’s 
strength in vital pivot states, 
whereas he is injuring Coolidge 
chiefly in the sparsely populated 
Northwest. 

If Coolidge carry all the Northern 
states east of the Mississippi except 
Rhode Island, he will have 222 elec- 
toral votes. California, Kansas, 
Utah, Iowa and Oregon would then 
suffice to carry him over the top. If 
he lose any of them, he could still 
win by taking Utah, Wyoming and 
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Washington. These eight far west- 
ern states will be the battleground 
for the campaign. It is impossible to 
predict how they will go, but if they 
reject Coolidge in favor of either 
Davis or La Follette, there will be 
no majority in the electoral col- 
lege and the selection of the Presi- 
dent will go to Congress. 

Under the Constitution the House 
of Representatives, in these cir- 
cumstances, selects the President 
from the three highest nominees in 
the electoral college. Each state 
votes as a unit and has one vote. In 
the House elected in 1922 this would 
result in a deadlock, as the parties 
would be evenly divided. It would 
thus come about that the Senate, em- 
powered to select the Vice-President 
from the two highest Vice-Presi- 
dential nominees in the electoral col- 
lege, would in effect choose the next 
Chief Executive. La Follette would 
hold the balance of power in the 
Senate. It is incredible that he 


would vote for Dawes; he would. 





WILL A BRYAN BE PRESIDENT? 





139 


probably give his strength to Gov- 
ernor Bryan. Thus the nation is 
faced with a not remote possibility 
that a Congress elected in 1922 will 
choose a President in 1925, and that 
that President will be the brother 
of William Jennings Bryan, the 
Elder Statesman of American De- 
mocracy. 


oo 


A Striking Contrast 


-in Conventions 


FTER the recent national con- 
A ventions no cynic can any 
longer indulge in the old sneer 
that Republicans and Democrats 
differ only in-their labels. The Re- 
publican Convention was cold, hard- 
boiled and well oiled, run by a frank 
alliance of unemotional business 
men and politicians who knew what 
they were after and who were wise 
enough to hide fairly successfully 
their family differences. 
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SHUCKS! THEY DON’T 











SEEM TQ MAKE FIRECRACKERS WITH ANY POP TO ’EM 
ANY MORE AT ALL! 





—Ding in Collier’s. 
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—kKirby in New York World. 





THE SYNTHETIC COWBOY 





The Madison Square Garden 
party, on the other hand, quickly be- 
came a desperate battleground of 
personalities and regional tempera- 
ments. Economic and party inter- 
ests, which had dominated the rival 
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WE MAY HAVE TO REMODEL THE 
QUARTERS FOR THE NEW TENANT | 
—Ding in Chicago Post. 
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convention, went kiting when dele- 
gates from the cornfields of the 
South and from the prairies of the 
West struggled for mastery over the 
delegates from the sidewalks of the 
industrial East. The convictions 
and the prejudices of the most con- 
servative sections of the country 
found themselves pitted against the 
Catholicism and the wetness of the 
New America as represented by the 
masses of the great cities; and the 
bitter, self-destructive combat which 
ensued called attention more forcibly 
than ever before to the inherent 
weakness of a party which tries to 
include within one fold an Al Smith 
and a William Jennings Bryan, 
leaders totally different in tempera- 
ment, traditions and outlook. 
Unbossed and storm-tossed, the 
Democratic conclave narrowly es- 
caped total wreck, but at any rate 
Democrats can boast that it lived up 
to the requirements of an open, 
deliberative assembly. Vital issues 
were thrashed out by men whose or- 
atory rose to the occasion. Newton 
D. Baker defended the League of 
Nations in the most eloquent speech 
of recent times, and went down to 
inevitable defeat with the League’s 
colors nailed to his mast-head. 
Whereas on the Klan issue the Re- 
publicans had contented themselves 
with swearing fealty to the bill of 
rights in the Constitution, the Demo- 
crats came within a hair’s breath 
of denouncing that organization by 
name; and even as it is, the Demo- 
cratic platform lays down that “no 
religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office of pub- 
lic trust in the United States.” Thus 
the political emancipation of Catho- 
lics is expressly guaranteed, and a 
body blow has been struck at the un- 
written law that no Catholic can 
become President. The Conven- 
tion would have nominated Sena- 
tor Walsh, a Catholic, for the Vice- 
Presidency by acclamation, had not 
that Senator in his capacity of pre- 
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THE VOTERS’ CHOICE 








siding officer abruptly 
adjourned the session. 
The longest deadlock in 
the history of American 
party conventions was 
on the point of becom- 
ing a death-lock, when 
on the ninth day of vot- 
ing and on the 103rd bal- 
lot the hot, tired dele- 
gates finally eliminated 
both McAdoo and Smith 
and swung to John Wil- 
liam Davis, former Am- 
bassador to Great Brit- 
ain and one of the coun- 
try’s most successful 
lawyers. The selection 
of Davis was specially 
noteworthy because he 
had been openly opposed 








by William Jennings 
Bryan and the McAdoo 
forces, and secretly op- 
posed by Tammany, who 








“THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE IN THE EAST’—TO BE 
THE POPULAR SONG THIS SUMMER 


—Marcus in New York Times. 


J 








feared he would never 
be a docile occupant of the White 
House. 

Old party doctrines will count 
little in this year’s campaign. Take, 
for instance, the traditional Demo- 
cratic stand on states’ rights. The 
Democratic platform condemns Re- 
publican tendencies toward bureau- 
cracy and centralization, but else- 
where recommends’ government 
ownership and operation of a mer- 
chant marine and government oper- 
ation of an “export marketing cor- 
poration.” Eastern Democrats sym- 
pathize with Federal control of child 
labor, and the party takes credit for 
having made possible the passage of 
the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment in Congress. But the South 
considers this amendment as an in- 
vasion of its state rights; these 
rights, however, the South in turn 
ignores when it is a question of en- 
forcing the Volstead Act in the re- 
calcitrant Eastern cities. 

Both Democratic and Republican 
platforms are lengthy and in most 
clauses vague, “competing with each 


other,” as the New York Times says, 
“to see which can‘ first reach ob- 
livion.” The Republicans appeal for 
the vote of everyone who thinks that 

















PANDORA’S BOX 
—Armstrong in Tacoma News-Tribune. 
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IT’S A STRONG MAN’S JOB, ALL RIGHT 
—Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Democrats, on the 
other hand, promise more 
open and vigorous par- 
| ticipation in world af- 
| fairs, and they pledge 

themselves to give the 
Filipinos independence. 
They endorse the League 
of Nations, but cripple 
| the endorsement by 
promising to hold a na- 
tional referendum before 
| committing the nation 
to membership in it. 
| Whether such a referen- 
dum could be held and 
what its validity would 
| be, are moot questions. In 
his first statement after 
his nomination, Davis 
struck the key-note of 
his campaign: “War on 
privilege, and on govern- 
ment that stands still or 
retreats in the midst of a 








the country is dcing well now andthat 
it is wise to let well enough alone. 
They repudiate the League of Na- 
tions and deny the Filipinos inde- 
pendence. They offer no bait to the 
labor vote, refuse to alter the status 
of the railroads, and do not promise 
the western farmers any of the re- 
lief measures for which their spokes- 
men have been asking. Regarded 
from the positive side, a Republican 
triumph will mean continued Ad- 
ministrative economies in Washing- 
ton of the kind that made possible 
a Federal surplus exceeding five 
hundred millions last year. It will 
mean that the public considers the 
episode of the oil scandals closed, 
having confidence in Coolidge’s in- 
tegrity and ability, and being satisfied 
with the recent criminal indictments 
of the two Dohenys, former Secre- 
tary Fall and Sinclair. It may mean 
the election of a Congress more 
amenable to the President’s will and 
to the suggestions of Secretary Mel- 
lon than the last. 


changing world.” How 
he will apply this slogan to current 
issues, and what new lines of attack 
he will take, the coming months will 
disclose. 











| YOU WAIT AND SEE 


—kKirby in New York World. 
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THIRD PARTY REVOLT 








La Follette as a 


Boss Ventriloquist 


O unbalanced madcap 
N reckless of realities, 


but one of America’s 
veteran politicians, a man 
bordering on seventy years 
of age who has weathered 
a lifetime of public activity, 
is to-day heading American 
radicalism and making a 
bid for the Presidency of 
the Republic. Robert M. 
La Follette has now capped 
his long and stormy career 
by throwing over the party 
within whose ranks he has 
grown to his present politi- 
cal stature, and by sum- 
moning to his standard in 
the wilderness all voters 
dissatisfied with the old line 
parties. 

La Follette’s revolt is no 
protest against boss domi- 
nation. He himself is one 
of the most astute bosses 

















THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
—Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post. 











that.America has ever pro- — 
duced. At the Conference of Pro- 
gressive Political Action in Cleve- 
land on Independence Day, he dic- 
tated the terms of his own nomina- 
tion—a thing that no Democratic 
leader succeeded in doing at New 
York; and he dictated his own plat- 
form—an achievement which Coo- 
lidge had attempted unsuccessfully. 
Nor does the La Follette coup 
mean the establishment in America 
of a “new” or “third” party. Ap- 
preciating the importance of ma- 
chine backing, the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator has overridden the instinct. of 
his radical followers to unfurl a 
brand-new standard, and has con- 
sented to run merely as an “Inde- 
pendent.” This will enable him to 
swap support with any regulars 
running for Congress on platforms 
resembling his. Whether America 
is to have a permanent farmer-labor 
party, resembling the English labor 


party, will depend entirely upon the 
showing that La Follette makes at 
the polls in November. At present 
the movement depends wholly upon 
the personality and will of its aged 
leader. After the election the vari- 
ous elements that have supported 
him will take stock and decide 
whether they can continue their 
alliance with any prospect of build- 
ing up a strong, permanent organ- 
ization independent of the Wisconsin 
warhorse. 

Nor can the third party move- 
ment be interpreted as a manifesta- 
tion of Red strength in America. 
La Follette has been shrewd enough 
to free himself from any compro- 
mising connections with Moscow. 
Foreseeing what would happen, he 
repudiated in advance the St. Paul 
convention of Farmer - Laborites 
which fell into the hands of com- 
munists. His supporters comprise 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 
—Smith in Nashville Tennessean. | 








groups whose interests can never 
see eye to eye with Trotzky : farmers 
who own their own land; railroad 
brotherhoods which run banks in 
good capitalistic fashion and whose 
members constitute the aristocracy 
of American labor; and socialists 
like Victor Berger of Milwaukee 
and Morris Hillquit of New York, 
whose one goal now is-the creation 
of a party in America that corre- 
sponds to the English labor party. 
La Follette’s platform makes fa- 
miliar reading. “Trust busting” is 
its key-note, and from first to last it 
is an echo of Rooseveltian slogans, 
of the anti-monopoly agitation of 
the 90’s which gave the country the 
Sherman law, and of Granger- 
Greenback-Populist sentiment which 
has been strong in the agrarian 
West since the Civil War. La Fol- 
lette is the spokesman, not of com- 
munism, but of the little capitalist 
against the big. Government con- 
trol of industrial combinations is 
his ventriloqual demand, along with 
persecution of big business through 
a reinstatement of an excess profits 
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tax, and a redistribution of the in- 
come tax directly contrary to the 
Mellon recommendations. Like the 
populists of the last century, he asks 
for popular election of federal 
judges and a constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress the right to 
override decisions of the Supreme 
Court. In recognition of his labor 
supporters, he declares himself in 
favor of the closed shop, and advo- 
cates national ownership and “dem- 
ocratic control” of the railroads. 
In the main, La Follette’s platform 
is not even socialistic, and that he 
has been endorsed by the social- 
ists amounts to a confession of vol- 
untary—though perhaps only tem- 
porary—bankruptcy on the part of 
the party of Eugene V. Debs. 

Like the canny politician that he 
is, with his eye ever on practical 
results rather than theoretical con- 
sistency, La Follette omits all refer- 
ence to the League of Nations and 
sidesteps both the liquor and the 
Klan issues. His socialist sup- 
porters, it is true, condemn the Klan 
by name in their platform—they are 
the only organization that has dared 
to do so—but their action does not 
commit him. 


oo 
A Political Convulsion 
in Rhode Island 
HUNDRED and _ forty-eight 
A years ago thirteen American 
colonies revolted against the 
Mother Country because they were 
not allowed enough say in their own 
government. To-day Rhode Island, 
one of the States that grew out of 
an original colony, is being torn by 
a bitter political convulsion in which 
the very same issue of the people’s 
right to representation is at stake. 
No blood has yet been spilled, but 
threats of violence have been fre- 
quent and the end is not in sight. 
Rhode Island is administered 
under a State Constitution adopted 
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in 1842. This antiquated document 
provides a property qualification for 
voters which effectively shuts out 
from the franchise thousands of the 
poorer classes. What is worse, it 
gives to each town, regardless of 
size, one State Senator, with the re- 
sult that Providence, containing 
forty per cent. of the State’s popula- 
tion, can be outvoted by a couple of 
villages with only a few hundred 


inhabitants each. The Republican - 


majority in the Senate is said to 
represent a popular minority of 21 
per cent. in the State. 

The Democrats have for years de- 
manded a revision of the Constitu- 
tion, and the entrenched Repub- 
licans have refused to grant it. This 
year a Democrat is Governor and 
another Democrat, the determined 
Felix A. Toupin, occupies the chair 
of presiding officer in the Senate in 
his capacity of Lieutenant-Governor. 
Since January 1 Toupin and the 
Democratic minority have held up 
all important legislative business 
by filibusters and by refusing to 
recognize Republican Senators. No 
appropriation bills have been passed, 
and Rhode Island has had to meet 
its bills by borrowing from banks. 
The Democrats declare that they 
will not allow business to proceed 
until their opponents consent to call 
a Constitutional Convention. 

On June 19 the Senate had been in 
session forty-two consecutive hours, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor had 
not once left his chair. Had he done 
so, the President pro tem., a Repub- 
lican, would have taken his place 
and jammed through the routine 
legislation which is so long overdue. 
He had permitted himself to doze 
while Democrats took turns at read- 
ing the Constitution; a barber had 
shaved and washed him, and re- 
freshments had been served to him 
at his place. The aisles of the Sen- 
ate chamber were crowded with a 
turbulent mob: “Democratic ruf- 
fians,” declare the Republicans; “‘Re- 
publican thugs,” insist the Demo- 


REVIVING THE SPIRIT OF ’76 











THE NEW LINEMAN HAS BEEN HANDED 
A REAL ASSIGNMENT 
—Fitzgerald in Detroit News. 








crats. Suddenly a gas bomb was 
released near the President’s chair, ' 
and the fumes of bromine brought 
an abrupt end to the session and to 
one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in the struggle of the Rhoce 
Island - populace for democratic 
government. 

Twenty-one Republican Senators, 
declaring that they feared for their 
lives, have since fled across the 
Massachusetts border, refusing to 
return until their opponents consent 
to the transaction of the routine 
legislative business. One Republican 
appears daily in the Senate chamber 
to raise the question of no quorum 
in case the Democrats try to enact 
legislation. The refugees are being 
carefully guarded, as they profess 
to fear that the Democrats might 
kidnap enough of them to constitute 
a quorum and to force their atten- 
dance at the Capitol while the Con- 
stitutional Convention resolution is 
passed. 
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The remarkable situation in 
Rhode Island inevitably calls to mind 
the struggles that have always ac- 
companied the fight for political lib- 
erty. The gas bomb episode has 
provoked considerable mirth—one 
newspaper has declared the release 
of a gas bomb in a legislative hall to 
be the classic example of redundancy 
—but in its way it expresses the 
same spirit that once inspired 
Boston insurgents to disguise them- 
selves as Indians and throw a ship- 
load of tea overboard into the harbor. 


od 


Tugging for Peace in 


Europe 


ITH the defeat of Poincaré, 
Europe returns to her Lloyd 
Georgian Conferences. As 

the Welsh wizard hobnobbed with 
Briand, so has MacDonald, the Scot- 
tish wizard, hobnobbed with Prime 
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IS THIS THE POWER THAT UPHOLDS 
MUSSOLINI? 
“All Italy talks of a Black Hand that is 
the real power behind Mussolini.’—Foreign 
Dispatch. 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. | 
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Minister Herriot. And as Lloyd 
George arranged with Briand to 
summon the Powers to Genoa, so 
has MacDonald arranged with Her- 
riot to summon the Allies to London. 
Once more, we have Poincaré in 
Paris, sapping and mining against 
a settlement with Germany. But 
Poincaré is now no longer the un- 
tried man of destiny. His plan of 
occupying the Ruhr, whatever it 
may or may not have achieved, has 
been played out. Herriot has al- 
lowed the deported Germans—about 
200,000—to return and he has de- 
cided on an amnesty for political 
prisoners—including doubtless the 
Krupp directors. As explained else- 
where, Herriot also intends to ex- 
tend recognition to Russia and to 
attend the League of Nations in the 
autumn with MacDonald for col- 
league. The immediate result of 
this altered attitude on the part of 
France is that the United States re- 
turns officially to the counsels of the 
old world. At the discussions, now 
proceeding in London, President 
Coolidge is represented by Ambas- 
sador Kellogg, not as “an observer” 
but as an envoy, acting under in- 
structions from the State Depart- 
ment. Also Secretary Hughes him- 
self, who is visiting England with 
the Bar Association, will drop ir at 
Downing Street to see how things 
are going on. 

In Germany, the Republic has 
been consolidated by these events. 
For a year or more, the Nationalists 
had been gaining ground. Their 
leader is the former Admiral von 
Tirpitz by whose orders the Lusi- 
tania was sunk. And their objec- 
tive is a restoration of the monarchy. 
In their propaganda, they argue 
that Germany was in no way to 
blame for the origin of the war and 
that the judgment passed upon her 
by the Treaty of Versailles is there- 
fore, like the Treaty itself, null and 
void. The Nationalists also oppose 
the Dawes Report which they con- 
sider to be a mere postscript to the 
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Treaty of Versailles, and over the 
decision of the Allies that there must 
be a resumption of the control of 
armaments in Germany, these fire- 
brands are pallid with rage. Hap- 
pily, President Ebert is now strong 
enough to answer the militarists as 
they deserve to be answered. As- 
sured of the friendlier attitude of 
France, he has accepted the control 
of armaments without reservations 
and also the Dawes Report. 

In Britain, the prospects are wel- 
comed. But there are two misgiv- 
ings. First, it was reported in Paris 
that at Chequers, where MacDonald 
and Herriot met, the British Prime 
Minister had furnished assurances 
that, in the event of an attack on 
France, Britain would back her with 
armed forces as in August, 1914. 
In view of MacDonald’s record as 
an opponent of the war, and of the 
platform of the: Labor Party since 
the Armistice, this would have been 
a surprising commitment. And 
MacDonald promptly repudiated the 
alleged disclosures which seem to 
have been simply a piece of char- 
acteristic propaganda, designed by 
the Paris press to discredit Herriot. 

Britain’s second misgiving is 
economic. She wishes peace be- 
tween France and Germany. She 
also desires the return of Russia to 
the family of European nations. But 
she cannot close her eyes to the fact 
that a Franco-German reconciliation 
will contain big business. It was 
such a partnership along the Rhine 
that Stinnes wanted. And had he 
been able to bring in Russia, he 
might have established it. What 
will Britain say if Europe, having 
buried her hatchets, develops vast 
monopolies from which Britain is 
excluded ? 

Of the misunderstandings which 
had to be resolved by MacDonald’s 
sudden visit to Paris on July 9th, it 
is enough to say that France has not 
yet undertaken to relax her eco- 
nomic grip of the Ruhr. This is 
still a matter of discussion. Nor 
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does France agree to abandon the 
Reparations Commission on which 
body she has the casting vote upon 
any possible default by Germany. 
All that Britain can here hope for 
is that the United States will be rep- 
resented again officially on the Re- 
parations Commission, in which 
event her vote would neutralize the 
vote of the French chairman. And 
there is a desire that the official, ap- 
pointed to collect German payments, 
may be the colleague of General 
Dawes, that is, Owen Young. 


oo 
Mussolini Reaps a 


Whirlwind 


AVING himself forged thun- 

derbolts, Mussolini, the Jove 

of Italy, to-day staggers 
under the thunderbolt of fate. It is 
best to tell the story, step by step, as 
it occurred. 

According to his critics, who in- 
cluded ex-Prime Minister Nitti, 
Mussolini, while he has restored 
Italy to a semblance of order, has in 
reality established a system of ter- 





rorism. In fact, his recent victory 
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IS THIS WHAT IT COMES TO? 
—Kirby in New York World. 
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at the polls is attributed by his op- 
ponents to such intimidation. As 
Dean Inge has pointed out, Musso- 
lini is an avowed disciple of Ma- 
chiavelli, whose famous (or infa- 
mous) book “The Prince” is de- 
scribed by him as “the statesman’s 
supreme guide.” “The Prince” does 
not think that there is or ever will 
be improvement in human nature. 

Behind Mussolini, as behind other 
Czars, there has developed “a Black 
Hand” which he himself finds it 
hard to control. As Professor Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero puts it, in the New 
York World, Mussolini “has the wolf 
by the ears” and dare not let go lest 
he be himself rent asunder. Out- 
rages, only to be described as out- 
klanning the Ku Klux Klan, have 
been frequent and the victims have 
had no redress. 

On June 10th a certain Giacomo 
Matteoti, known as the millionaire 
Socialist deputy, had on his person 
certain documents intended for use 
in debate against Finzi, whose guilt 
is indicated by a subsequent dis- 
missal from office. Giacomo Mat- 
teoti mysteriously disappeared, and 
on June 12th, at the instance of his 
wife, who suspected kidnappers, 
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Mussolini was questioned in the 
Chamber. On the banks of the 


Tiber, several people, drawn by cries 
for help, saw an automobile speed- 
ing furiously, in which three persons 
were struggling. The police also 
stated that if Matteoti left Rome, it 
was not by train. 

In Rome, a severe censorship was 
imposed, but the grim story could 
not be suppressed. A couple of days 
later, a garage received a car, en- 
crusted in mud, with worn tires, 
broken windshield, battered body 
and empty tank. Two men, well 
dressed, were in charge of it, and 
they left the garage without a word. 
Apparently, they were accomplices 
of the real criminals. 

The car had been taken out by 
Americo Dumini, the organizer of 
the Fascisti in Florence, a man born 
in St. Louis. He was arrested at a 
railway depot, just as he was leaving 
Rome for Milan. In his suitcase 
were found fragments of blood- 
stained trousers, the rug from the 
car, a bloody knife and a revolver. 

It was now assumed that Matteoti 
had been done to death. And the 
next question was where the body 
had been disposed. Anonymous 
statements were received according 
to which the corpse had been seen, 
stabbed like Caesar’s a dozen times, 
and burial was alleged at some spot 
about 100 miles northwest of Rome. 
A search by dogs, however, and by 
200 pigs was without result. Until 
the body is found, no charge of 
murder, in the full sense of that 
word, can be pressed under Italian 
law. The police are therefore sus- 
pect and among their higher officials 
there have been dismissals. It is 
suggested that the police buried or 
burned the body because of the 
savage mutilations inflicted on it. 

In engaging the automobile, Du- 
mini presented the card of Filippo 
Filipelli, the editor of the Corriere 
Italiano, a widely circulated Fascisti 
newspaper. He is under arrest. 
Another arrested man is Commen- 

















datore Caesare Rossi, a not less 
prominent Fascist, who had been 
head of the Press Bureau in the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs. And the cli- 
max came when Commendatore Gio- 
vanni Marinelli, treasurer of the 
Fascisti Movement, a close friend of 
Mussolini and “‘a Corporal of Honor” 
(the highest complimentary rank in 
the Fascisti Militia) was detained on 
the charge of “instigating others un- 
lawfully to deprive Deputy Giacomo 
Matteoti of his personal liberty.” 
Mussolini’s Cabinet resigned in a 
body, leaving him free to reconsti- 
tute his government. 

This appalling affair has shaken 
Fascismo to its foundations, and if 
the movement continues intact, it is 
due entirely to Mussolini’s personal 
prestige and prompt action against 
culprits who were his chief sup- 
porters. 

In general terms, it may be said 
that the arrested prisoners have con- 
fessed. Matteoti was kidnapped by 
order. It was not the intention to 
kill him, but he refused to submit 
to other treatment and the murder 
followed. 

oo 


Mexico Beards the 
British Lion 


EXICO is again in trouble. 
On her debt, she is again in 
default and wishes to borrow 
the interest. But she has closed the 
doors of the bankers against her- 
self in New York by further quar- 
rels over oil, and in London by a 
truly astonishing defiance of diplo- 
matic courtesies. Obregon’s pres- 
tige has thus violently slumped. 
The recall of the British Envoy 
from Mexico is quite a story. A 
British officer called Evans married 
an American girl and together they 
bought a hacienda or ranch in Pu- 
ebla. The officer was killed in the 


war, but his widow has maintained 
the hacienda in a condition so im- 
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proved that it has become one of 
the sights of Mexico. Though 
American born, Mrs. Evans is Brit- 
ish by marriage. She seemed to 
be alone and defenceless. And her 
hacienda, legally purchased, was, 
like Naboth’s vineyard, coveted by 
anonymous politicians. It was sud- 
denly declared to be needed for pub- 
lic purposes. In such cases, com- 
pensation is awarded but not in 
practice paid. And when Mrs. 
Evans, and the well-treated Indians 
in her employ, resisted the organ- 
ized attacks of armed brigands, act- 
ing for nobody knows whom, she was 
subjected to a regular siege. 

Britain has not yet recognized 
Mexico. But her agent, Cummins, 
a man of 34 years’ experience, wrote 
two letters to the Obregon Govern- 
ment pleading for justice to Mrs. 
Evans, and a third letter, remind- 
ing Mexico that, by treaty, she was 
debarred from quartering bodies 
of troops on British property. To 
these three letters there was no 
answer from the government save 
a demand for the withdrawal of 
Cummins, failing which action by 
the British Foreign Office he was 
to be expelled. Acting on instruc- 
tions, Cummins declined to leave 
the country and the British legation 
was placed under siege; water and 
light were cut off and food was not 
allowed to enter. 

In consequence of the high-handed 


. policy of Obregon’s government, a 


special mission to Mexico, arranged 
by MacDonald, and to be led by Sir 
Thomas Hohler, was_ indefinitely 
postponed. Envoy Cummins was 
then recalled and British interests 
in Mexico were confided to the 
United States. The latest news is 
that Ambassador Charles B. War- 
ren’s approaches to Mexico on be- 
half of British subjects have been 
ignored. 

Mexico is, of course, undergoing 
what is for her the serious ordeal 
of an election. Obregon’s candidate 
is General Calles, described as a 
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Progressive. It is he who, a few 
months ago, disposed of his rival, 
De La Huerta, on the battlefield. 
There are other candidates, notably 
General Angel Flores, Governor of 
Sinaloa, whose picturesque name 
seems to have won the ladies. 
Groups of girls attended polling 
booths throughout the country who, 
as Floristas, did what they could 
for fair play and peace. Calles, 
meaning Obregon, has, of course, 
won the elections, as the govern- 
ment, unless dispossessed by rebel- 
lion, usually does. 


oo 


An Irish Envoy to 
Washington 


HE British Empire honors us 
with a second envoy. While 
Sir Esme Howard remains 
Ambassador, Ireland is to’ be repre- 
sented by a Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary, Professor Timothy A. Smiddy 
of Cork, who comes duly accredited 
by King George. Professor Smiddy 
will deal only with Irish affairs. 

For years, Canada has talked of 
having her own minister in Wash- 
ington. But Ireland has got there 
first. If Professor Smiddy had ar- 
rived a week or so earlier, he might, 
perhaps, have rendered valuable ser- 
vice by nominating a candidate for 
the Democratic Party. As it is, his 
duties, apart from the management 
of our politics, will be light. And 
we do not doubt that they will be 
gracefully performed. 

But if Professor Smiddy is the 
forerunner of Canada, how many 
envoys are we to expect, ultimately, 
from the British Empire? The Em- 
pire contains scores of states with 
as much practical business with us 
as has the Irish Free State. Still 


His Excellency may be able to dis- 
cuss the quota on Irish immigration 
ye possibly he may try to raise a 
oan. 
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Russia Betrays Royalist 
Symptoms 


INDING that she has gained 
F nothing by boycotting a Russia 
in default, France has decided 
at last to recognize the Soviets, and 
there are again those who declare 
that it is now the turn of the United 
States. Secretary Hughes is, how- 
ever, still adamant and the waiting 
game goes on. 

About the attempt of the Roma- 
noffs to regain Russia, mentioned in 
these columns last month, there is 
now no doubt. Of the rival claim- 
ants to the throne, the Grand Duke 
Cyril has yielded the immediate 
leadership to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who, it is stated, has 
reorganized the royalist forces 
throughout Europe. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas has made pilgrimage 
to Denmark and has received the 
formal endorsement of the Dowager 
Empress and mother of the late 
Czar, Queen Alexandra’s aged sis- 
ter, the widow of Alexander III. 

In the meantime, the Bolshevists 
show no inclination to quit. Imitat- 
ing the French Revolutionaries, they 
announce a new Calendar in which 
Sunday will be named after Lenin. 
Also they are applying the Latin 
(that is our own) alphabet to the 
minor nationalities under’ their 
rule. In Bokhara, they have abol- 
ished bride-stealing, with the re- 


‘sult that the woman’s department 


is inundated—so says the New 
York Evening Post—with appeals 
“to do something to lower the 
cost of wives.” And, in Moscow, 
Dzerjinksky, the real ruler of 
Russia through the police, de- 
clares that industry has much im- 
proved. The crop is_ certainly 
abundant, but the alleged balance of 
the Budget is only a forecast. And 
the Soviets are much embarrassed 
because “the nepmen,” or private 
traders, have taken seriously the 
Communist threats against them- 
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selves and have sold out their busi- 
nesses, burying their accumulated 
funds and again dressing themselves 
like laborers. The last thing that 
the extremists wanted to do was 
thus to drive the wealth of the coun- 
try, or what is left of it, under- 
ground. 

That distinguished traveller, Sir 
Martin Conway, who has returned 
from Russia, confirms the previous 
observation of various correspon- 
dents that the Russian Crown Jewels 
and similar treasures are intact. 
The museums, he says, and picture 
galleries have suffered hardly at all. 
Vandalism has thus been visited 
only on ecclesiastic property—the 
churches and monasteries with their 
jewelled ikons and enriched altars. 
If, however, a Romanoff were to re- 
turn to Russia, it is hard to think 
that the Bolshevists would leave be- 
hind them a crown for him to wear. 
In fact, the Grand Duke Nicholas is 
credited with the view that what 
Russia needs is not so much a re- 
stored Czardom as a constitutional 
monarchy, reigning over associated 
states. 

no 


Smuts in South African 


Retirement 


N South Africa, the inevitable 

has happened and _ General 

Smuts is at last defeated, not 
only in the Union as a whole but in 
his own Constituency. He has re- 
signed, therefore, and General Her- 
zog, With the support of labor led 
by Colonel Cresswell, is Prime Min- 
ister. On the one question that in- 
terests the world, General Herzog’s 
statement is final. He will take no 
steps to sever the connection be- 
tween South Africa and Great Brit- 
ain. Indeed, he asserts that the 
Dutch Nationalists, whom he leads, 
have never had such an intention 
and that “cutting the painter” would 
cnly be proposed if and when the 


HERZOG’s ABOUT-FACE 

















THE MAN WHO PLAYED CRICKET 


JOHN BULL (to General Smuts): “Well, 
Sir, you put up a great game; and there are 
plenty of other tests to come.” 

—London Punch. 








British in South Africa themselves 
desired separation. Naturally, there 
arises the question how it is that the 
impression got abroad that Herzog 
stood for independence. And why 
did Herzog’s friends rebel against 
the Union during the early months 
of the Great War? Herzog’s reply 
here is that all is due to the slim- 
ness of Smuts who used “separa- 
tion” as a bogy with which ‘to 
frighten electors. Be that as it may, 
with Herzog angry at the idea of 
leaving the Empire and asking the 
Prince of Wales to visit South Af- 
rica, a big possibility seems to be 
relegated to a remote future. Still, 
labor in South Africa is taking no 
chances. Herzog will be expected to 
refrain from disruptive propaganda 
and to make it clear that when he 
talked about getting rid of King 
George, he only meant getting Smuts’ 
job. As Punch prognosticates, in 
the accompanying cartoon, more is 
to be heard of General Jan. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


‘THE wages of sin is publicity—James 
Melvin Lee, Dean of the School of 
Journalism of New York University. 


FAILURES interest me more, generally, 
than success. They seem to reveal 
human nature more truly, and, on the 
whole, more encouragingly, than anything 
else in the world. Success encourages the 
worst qualities in men; failure ofttimes 
brings out the best. Prayer is the fear, if 
not the voice, of failure—Laurence Hous- 
man, English poet and man of letters. 


WHEN discussing the prospects for a 

religious revival, let us remember 
that little men do not become great men 
when they become religious. We live in 
an age when mental mediocrity has a 
greater hearing and influence than it prob- 
ably has ever enjoyed before, and a great 
rebirth of religion might give to such 
mediocrity a social prestige which would 
keep it in a position of spiritual control 
disastrous for society for centuries.— 
Everett Dean Martin, lecturer, author and 
publicist. 





MERICA iscon- 

fronted with a 
momentous choice. 
On the one hand is 
the saloon, which 
gave oblivion to the 
immigrant in ex- 
change for his 
strength and his 
hopes; which 
changed the Negro 
from the volatile, 
laughing boy 
brother of the 
white man into a 
sullen maniac seek- 


IVE years of 


common sense. 


dency. 





brought Europe to the brink of an 
abyss, and to save herself she has aban- 
doned the ana and returned to 
e 
States have felt the devastating effects 
of this orgy of demagogism. . . . The 
man who distorts facts, the man who 
preaches pleasant doctrines to one por- 
tion of our people but an absolutely in- 
consistent doctrine to another portion, 
is a menace to the safety of our funda- 
mental institutions.—Charles G. Dawes, 
Republican nominee for the Vice-Presi- 


F, when I make 

mistakes, I am 
still considered by 
some people young 
enough to improve, 
United I shall yet be 
thought old enough 
to know better by 
others. I feel like 
a young man whose 
coming of age was 
postponed and who 
came late into his 
inheritance. — Ed- 
ward, Prince of 
Wales, indulging 


demagogy have 


in the 








ing occasions for 

his own undoing; which converted the 
Mexican laborer ofttimes into a murderer; 
which was the home of conspiracies laid 
by roughneck bosses against the fine and 
innocent. On the other hand, there is this 
nightmare prohibition law that poisons the 
upper classes with vile whiskey, that 
breeds disrespect for the law, that gives 
the crook a chance to become an un- 
crowned king. 

What a dilemma for the nation that has 
kept in its aspirations the Lincoln touch! 
No. After having been in America one 
doesn’t laugh as one used to at jokes 
against prohibition—Rebecca West, Eng- 
lish novelist and critic. 


“THERE is no squabbling so violent as 

that between people who accepted an 
idea yesterday and those who will accept 
the same idea to-morrow.—Christopher 
Morley, essayist and wit. 


in philosophic re- 
flections on his thirtieth birthday. 


[* a stranger tells us to eat some green, 
glossy leaves covered with blue powder, 
we will at least inquire where the leaves 
were obtained and what they are, before 
swallowing. We hold our stomachs pre- 
cious. But if an acquaintance comes and 
says: “By all means keep a parrot in 
your home. A certain germ has been dis- 
covered in the feathers of the parrot by 
a famous Viennese bacteriologist which 
kills the bacteria of rheumatism and in- 
fantile paralysis,” then many of us, with 
bright glad faces eager for knowledge, will 
chorus, “Is that so? I must tell the 
neighbors.” . .. We are more careful of 
our stomachs than of our minds, forget- 
ful that the disorders from mental poison 
can be as serious as the illness arising 
from physical poison.—Richard Washburn 
Child, former Ambassador to Italy. 
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HAYE you ever noticed that in nine 
cases out of ten the men or women 
who set out to reform the world have been 
failures in adjusting their own private 
affairs? — Stewart Paton, distinguished 
psychiatrist. 


HE broadcasting station bids us to 

“stand by” and to “listen in.” Life 
these days is becoming largely a matter 
of standing by, of listening in, of looking 
on, of “tuning in.” . . . Advertisements, 
comic strips, rotogravure sections, all unite 
as first aids to invalid imaginations. And 
now comes the radio to complete the 
standardization of mind. Like Puck, 
platitudes now girdle the giobe. We are 
encouraged not only to think. the same 
thoughts; we may 
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and sacrifice the State for their own pur- 
poses.—Benito Mussolini, Italy’s dictator, 
in an article denouncing democracy and 
— the political principles of Machi- 
avelli. 


ALL Americans are either Yearners or 
Scorners. The Yearners are the great 
host who seek a richer experience in life, 
who would educate their children and en- 
lighten their own minds, who are not 
satisfied with their achievements. Our 
colleges and universities are filled with 
the sons and daughters of such Amer- 
icans. Publishers of books of etiquette 
advertise to them, literary clubs en- 
roll them as members, correspondence 
schools reach out for their cousins and 
nephews. They 





all receive the same 
opinions at the 
same moment. Our 
intellects are sick- 
a-bed.—Robert Al- 
lerton Parker, 
journalist, drama- 
tic critic, and 
caustic commenta- 
tor. 


I AM struck upon 

my return to 
America by the 
comparative 
absence of interest 
in politics in this 





country. In Eng- 


HE Ku Kluxer objects to the Cath- 
olics and the papacy; but his argu- 
ment amounts to a proposal to make a 
little Pope of himself. 
ploy an elaborate ritual; ritualism is an 
outstanding feature of the Ku Klux ag- 
gregation of absurdities. 
Kluxer seems to fear insoluble segrega- 
tions in American society, yet he is en- 
deavoring to segregate the so-called 
Nordics from the rest of the American 
people. Jews he regards as outside the 
American political pale 
what he calls their separatism, yet his 
efforts are addressed to making that 
separatism real and conclusive.—Israel 
Zangwill, English Jewish leader. 


work hard and as- 
pire greatly. 

The Scorners— 
they are our impa- 
tient critics, who 
observe the mis- 
takes, the misdi- 
rected efforts, the 
crude tastes of 
their fellow Ameri- 
cans, and deride 
them. Generally the 
healing touch of 
the surgeon is lack- 
ing in their caustic 
comments. We can 
discern only the 
Olympian scorn of 


Catholics em- 


The Ku 


because of 








land political talk 

absorbs everyone’s attention even to the 
exclusion of gossip and scandal. Here 
there are only two. classes who care a 
whit what happens politically. The first 
class are those professionally interested 
—candidates, job hunters, journalists, re- 
formers, and bankers and manufacturers 
who desire to pet and gently lead the 
politicians. The second class are the 
Old Boys who gather around the stove 
at the Corner Store or the table of the 
Urban Club. And this second class has 
no real interest in politics; they merely 
pretend to.—Sinclair Lewis, author and 
social critic, who recently returned to 
America after a protracted stay in Europe. 


HERE are few heroes or saints who 
are willing to sacrifice themselves on 
the altar of the State, but there are many 
men and-women willing to upset the altar 


superior beings for 
persons for whom no hopes may be enter- 
tained and to whom no sympathy is offered. 
—V. V. MecNitt, editor of McNaught’s 
Monthly. 


HERE is in human action a Domain of 

Obedience to the Unenforceable, where 
duty, good taste and public spirit dictate 
our conduct; and the extent of this domain 
is the measure Of a people’s greatness. At 
the present time the masses, newly en- 
dowed with democratic powers, refuse to 
recognize the constraint of duty which 
accompanies those powers; and the legis- 
latures, yielding to the lust of governing, 
are reaching out in an effort to enforce the 
Unenforceable. The Domain of Obedience 
to the Unenforceable is thus being invaded 
on the one hand by bad manners and on 
the other by over-regulation—The late 
Right Hon. Lord Moulton, noted English 
judge, parliamentarian, and war minister. 
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Charles Gates Dawes 


A Vice-Presidential Candidate W ho “Can Mourn, but Not Mope”’ 











cently presented to the 
interested governments 
the Dawes Plan for the 
settlement of reparations. 

Few Americans, ob- 
serves The Independent, 
are better fitted for na- 
tional service; few know 
America as broadly and 
so well, and few have 
understood so clearly 
through first-hand ex- 
perience the problems of 
Europe and the impor- 
tance to America of a 
European settlement. To 
the public he has been 
presented as “Hell and 


| Commission which re- 
| 
| 
| 


Maria” Dawes, who 
stormed down a con- 
gressional investigation 
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THE REPUBLICAN VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 
AND HIS IMMEDIATE FAMILY 
Besides General Dawes, in this photograph taken on the lawn 


by sheer aggressiveness 
in attack and the vigor 
of his vernacular. How- 
ever dynamic his ener- 
gies, the running mate of 


of his estate at Evanston, Ill., are (left to right) Dana, 12, President Coolidge is a 
| adopted; Mrs. C. M. Ericson, daughter; Mrs. Dawes; Vir- | . diff f 
ginia. 10, adopted: and Mr. Ericson, son-in-law. man quite ifferent from 


F Brigadier-General Charles Gates 
] Dawes is elected to the Vice-Presi- 

dency it will be interesting to see 
whether the man shrinks to the job or 
the job expands to the man. To the 
present time his failure to measure up 
to any position of public or private 
character that he has been called upon 
to fill is not recorded. Among them 
has been that of President of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois; Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in the McKin- 
ley Administration; Chairman of the 
General Purchasing Board and General 
Purchasing Agent for the A. E. F. in 
France; first Director of the Budget, 
and, last but not least, Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee of the Reparations 





the popular conception. 

A brillian financier; es- 
sentially a man of action, devastating in 
anger, but none the less humorous and 
whimsical, proverbially kind and gen- 
erous to his subordinates and all man- 
ner of young men or handicapped men; 
dispatching business with rare rapid- 
ity by a method all his own; forceful, 
wilful, a lover of music, a hater of 
sham, incisive, colorful, his mind no less 
constantly at work than his inseparable 
pipe; different from other people—an 
original man and acclaimed to be as 
sound as a dollar. He is a conservative 
in politics and economics, not from in- 
ertia, we are assured, but from aggres- 
sive, fighting conviction. Declared to 
be a capitalist for the fun of the thing, 
he has enjoyed business, and treats 




















Persons in the Foreground 





success as a boy does the winning of 


a game. Beneath his humors and the 
motley he is not too proud to wear—if 
he can accomplish a purpose by so do- 
ing—those who know him best see in 
Charles G. Dawes a Lincoln-serious 
and patriotic American. 

It was General Pershing, a boyhood 
friend of Dawes, who had him made 
General Purchasing Agent for the 
A. E. F. in France. In addition to 
their protracted friendship, they shared 
a like sorrow, recent enough to be raw. 
Dawes had lost his only son by drown- 
ing, at twenty-four, in the prime of his 
young manhood. The death, by fire in 
the Presidio at San Francisco, of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s wife and three chil- 
dren was even more recent. Dawes 
writes, in “A Journal of the Great 
War”: 


“T have been with General Pershing 
each day, taking lunch on Friday at the 
house (or rather palace) at which he is 
staying. Dear fellow, and loyal friend. 
I hope I do not fail him. We have both 
passed through the greatest grief. which 
can come to man. As we rode up together, 
there occurred an instance of telepathy 
which was too much for either of us. 
Neither of us was saying anything, but I 
was thinking of my lost boy and of John’s 
loss and looking out of the 
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real chance in the world.’ To which John 
meditatively replied, ‘Don’t it beat hell!’ ” 


Those two paragraphs are cited as 
displaying an elasticity of mind pecu- 
liar to General Dawes who, a biogra- 
pher, writing in Barron’s Weekly, as- 
sures us, “can mourn, but cannot mope. 
His sense of proportion derives from a 
distinctly sane quality of mind and an 
inextinguishable youthfulness of heart 
which age cannot wither.” In fact, 
“there is a quality about Charles G. 
Dawes which those who know him in- 
timately would not hesitate to call boy- 
ishness, even. bad-boyishness. When he 
is doing something which he knows his 
wife does not approve he has a look of 
consciousness, of guilty humor, which 
every man who remembers his boyhood, 
and every mother, would understand.” 

The daily press is said by friends of 
this Vice-Presidential candidate to have 
overemphasized his addiction to pro- 
fanity. His apologists explain it as 
merely an exemplification of the scrip- 
tural dictum that “out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” In 
other words, this Republican standard 
bearer, for all his common or business 
sense and his ability to play practical 
politics, is temperamental. He is a 





window, and he was do- ;— 
ing the same thing on the 





other side of the automo- 
bile. We both turned at 
the same time and each 
was in tears. All John 
said was ‘even this war 
can’t keep it out of my 
mind.’ 

“We lunched in a house 
owned by Ogden Mills 
which was formerly the 
palace of Marshal Lannes. 
Colonel Harbord and the 
Adjutant-General — Colo- 
nel Alvord—and Captain 
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Collins were with us. As | 
I looked around me I said, | 
‘John, when I contrast 
these barren surroundings 

with the luxuriousness of | 
our early life in Lincoln, 

Nebraska, it does seem | 
that a good man has no | 
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passionate lover of music. His ability 
to play the piano is a great joy and 
solace and he is a composer of no mean 
order, as his well-known work, the 
“Melody in A Minor,” is witness. 

That Dawes is as good a fighter as he 
is composer and enjoys a scrap as much 
as a sonata is known to his enemies, of 
whom he enjoys not a few. Some day 
the whole story will be told of how 
Dawes and his Central Trust Company 
floated the Chicago part of the Anglo- 
French loan when that $500,000,000 was 
raised in the United States, in the early 
years of the Great War before we be- 
came a party to it. There were other 
banking institutions in Chicago which 
had promised to cooperate. But, possibly 
under pressure of the German element 
in Chicago and Milwaukee, and that 
irreconcilable Irish cohort which is 
against the British right or wrong, all 
the other bankers backed out. Dawes 
stood fast. German sympathizers or- 
ganized a run on the Central Trust. It 
was an experience which did it a great 
deal of good and, incidentally, trebled 
the deposits of the company, for sympa- 
thizers with the Allies poured in de- 
posits until Dawes had to ask them to 
stop. For his war services France made 
him a Knight Commander of the Legion 
of Honor and Great Britain gave him 
the ribbon of the Order of the Bath. 
And yet there is said to be no enmity 
against Dawes among the Germans in 
the Middle West. His popularity is 
personal, and is now based firmly upon 
what the Dawes Report has done for 
Germany. 

General Dawes was born August 27th, 
1865, in Marietta, O. His father, Gen- 
eral Rufus R. Dawes, was a veteran of 
many engagements in the Civil War as 
commander of the famous “Iron Bri- 
gade” of Wisconsin, and was cited for 
distinguished service at the battle of 
Gettysburg. He is a descendant of 
William Dawes, a member of the group 
of English Puritans who founded Bos- 
ton and Salem in 1625, and of the later 
“William Dawes, the patriot,” who, with 
Paul Revere, warned the colonists of 
the approach of the British redcoats 
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before the battle of Lexington. His 
great-grandfather was Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, a member of Congress, who was 
prominent in the beginnings of the 
Northwest Territory and the formation 
of the Ohio Company. 

If the word typical were not sheer 
nonsense, Dawes might be called a 
typical New Englander. He comes of 
straight and tested New England stock 
going back three hundred years, and 
the touch with the English branch of 
the family has not been lost, carrying 
a line of lords of the manor a few cen- 
turies still further into history. The 
Dawes family is well known in the 
south of England, and the head of it is 
generally more than a mere country 
gentleman. The last representative, 
who died only a short time ago, was the 
Dawes of Gray, Dawes & Co., one of 
the greatest of the British empire- 
building ship-owners whose house flag 
has floated on all the seven seas. 

The future candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency was educated at Marietta 
Academy and College and was gradu- 
ated from the Cincinnati Law School in 
1886, when he was 21. His vacations 
were spent as a civil engineer, and while 
a law student he became chief engineer 
of a small railroad in Ohio. In 1887 he 
went to Lincoln, Neb., where he prac- 
ticed law. He and William Jennings 
Bryan belonged to the same debating 
society at the time and frequently took 
opposite sides on important public ques- 
tions. Dawes was and is a conserva- 
tive; but a conservative in principle; 
his methods and manner of carrying 
out his ideas and his purposes have al- 
ways been ingenious and bold. His 
authoritative work on “The Banking 
System of the United States,” published 
in 1894, when he was 29, does not sug- 
gest that Bryan’s eloquence tended to 
convince him. 

Dawes lived in Lincoln for eight 
years, during most of which time he did 
not have enough law practice to keep 
him going. So he handled real estate 
on the side. S. H. Burnham, president 
of the First National Bank, who loaned 
Dawes $100 in 1889 to help finance a 
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trip from Lincoln to Cincinnati, where 
he intended to and did marry his boy- 
hood sweetheart, Miss Caro Blymyer, 
recollects Dawes as having the con- 
fidence of the then Governor of Ohio, 
and that the latter furnished consider- 
able money for investment and specu- 
lation in Lincoln and Nebraska real 
estate, with Dawes getting half the 
profits. 

Notwithstanding the small practice 
possible to a young and struggling 
lawyer, Dawes had rather a meteoric 
career as an attorney in rather strong 
contrast to his later activities. Most 
of those who have known him only 
since his entry into politics are unaware 
that less than forty years ago he was 
the most brilliant lawyer advocating the 
fight of the farmers of the West against 
the railroads. 

In the early nineties Dawes became 
interested in gas companies through his 
legal connection with a merger of light- 
ing companies in Lincoln. He took up 
the study of this with the energy still 
characteristic of him. In 1895 he got 
the backing of a group of Lincoln men 
to buy the gas plant at Peoria, IIl., and 
went back to make the deal. When he 
returned he said he found he could not 
buy it to advantage, but that he had 
bought a plant at La Crosse, Wis., 
whose owners had grown old in the 
business and had refused to keep step 
with the progress in _ production 
methods. He bought this advan- 
tageously and was able to bond it with- 
out making necessary very much cash 
investment on the part of himself and 
his friends. In fact, they did not have 
much capital. Later he sold this out at 
a very good profit. 

“Not long after that,” says Banker 
Burnham, “he came into the bank and 
asked me if I would go on a $50,000 note 
that he proposed to give as the greater 
part of a first payment on a gas plant 
at Evanston, Ill. At that time John R. 
Walsh was the kingpin of the financial 
world as far as Chicago was concerned, 
and ownership and control of gas plants 
in that section was his specialty. I 
gasped with astonishment when he told 
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me he was going right into the suburbs 
of Chicago and whisk a gas plant out 
from under John R.’s eyes and nose. I 
told him it could not be done. 

“T said to him: ‘See here, young man. 
You have been going good and you have 
made a fair success. But here is where 
you are going to stub your toe. I won’t 
sign a note with you for $50,000, or 50 
cents, for that purpose.’ He replied 
that he knew just what he was doing 
and he went right over to another bank 
where he got the widow of the Presi- 
dent, John R. Clark, and the cashier, 
Gus Hanna, to sign the note with him. 
And, by jing, if he did not only go in 
and buy that plant, but he went right 
into Walsh’s office and laid his cards on 
the table and got Walsh to float his en- 
tire issue of bonds, which was about 
enough to pay for the plant. Dawes got 
his big start right there, and he cleaned 


_up a million out of that gas company. 


After that it was easy going for him.” 

Dawes has never forgotten the men 
who helped him in his early struggles 
in Lincoln and there are more than a 
dozen men in the city who are his pen- 
sioners. Most of these were men with 
whom he worked in the old days, who 
had helped him and later had fallen on 
evil days financially. One of the men who 
coached him in the study of railroad 
rates in his fight in behalf of the farm- 
ers was made a present of $20,000 to 
clean up some old debts, and for the re- 
mainder of his life received an annual 
bounty from Dawes. Others are widows 
of some of the men who were kind to 
him in his youth. 

According to the Cleveland. Plain 
Dealer, General Dawes and his whole 
family were gathered around the loud- 
speaker of a radio tuned in on the Na- 
tional Republican Convention. When the 
announcement came throuzh the air 
that he would be the Vice-Presidential 
candidate, the family burst into happy 
laughter, and one member’ shouted 
“Charlie, you’re it.” The General 
puffed at his pipe for a few minutes in 
silence. Then a quizzical expression 
came over his stern features, and he 
said, “Well, I declare.” 
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WHEN FRANCE ELECTS A NEW PRESIDENT ARMED TROOPS ARE MUCH IN EVIDENCE 
| Showing a scene in front of the Palace of Versailles while the voting was going on which elected 


command the populace. 


| Gaston Doumergue to the Presidency, with military forces massed in tactical formations to 
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dent of the French Republic, is 

what his countrymen have al- 
ways held to be a contradiction in 
terms. He is l’homme qui rit, the man 
who smiles, and yet he is a Protestant— 
indeed, the first Protestant to preside 
over the nation. Despite John Calvin, 
he is cheerful, a Huguenot of the Prov- 
ince of Gard, a citizen of Nimes, where 
men dwell in the sun; Nimes that lies 
near the blue and sparkling Mediter- 
ranean. A characteristic Latin despite 
his creed, Doumergue looks upon a bull- 
fight as Texas looks upon a rodeo. “It 
pleases me,” says he blandly to the 
weaklings who condemn the sport as 
brutal, “a good deal more thar do some 
other spectacles that are supposed to 
be a pleasure.” And Paris enjoys the 
sly thrust. For Doumergue is what 
Franz Hals painted as “the Laughing 
Cavalier,” with this reservation—that 
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he is a laughing Puritan. He is a 
bachelor who has never been a man 
about town. He is a celebate, innocent 
of scandals. At the Elyssée, where re- 
spectability is part of the etiquette, his 
private reputation can be trusted. 

For if Doumergue be a pervert from 
the predominant Church, he claims to 
be still a devout Christian. Most 
Frenchmen only cease to be Catholics 
in order to become skeptics. But this 
man’s clan changed one dogma for an- 
other, not less rigid. If, like Herriot, he 
has always opposed a French Embassy 
at the Vatican, it is not because he is 
irreligious, but because he is as reli- 
gious as Rome, only in a different sense. 
Religion is in his blood. It was to his 
family that Jean Charpentier of Lyons 
belonged, whose daughter, Charlotte, an 
exile of the Revolution, won the heart 
of young Walter Scott, the novelist. 
She also was reared a Protestant and 
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was pretty enough to be loved at first 
sight. 

Born in 1863, Doumergue is still in 
the early sixties. He has always liked 
to preside. He started life as a magis- 
trate in Cochin-China, whence he was 
promoted to Algeria. Party politics 
. then claimed him and, after a period as 
deputy for Nimes, he was elected Sen- 
ator from the Gard, serving in numer- 
ous governments as minister for vari- 
ous departments. About all his work, 
there was a quiet efficiency that defied 
criticism. Cabinets might rise and fall, 
but nobody blamed Doumergue. Pleas- 
ant, prompt and a Freemason, he dealt 
with each situation as it arose. In 1913, 
he was Prime Minister of France, and 
the career of Caillaux, his Finance 
Minister, was wrecked by slander. 
But, on the other hand, he himself 
staked his future on the support of the 
three years’ term of conscription in 
the army, which burden had become 
unpopular. With the war brewing, 
Doumergue believed that this military 
service was essential to the safety of 
the nation. 

During the war, he did his duty. It 
was he who, like Arthur Henderson, 
of England, went to Russia and, by sup- 
porting Kerensky against the Bolshe- 
vists, tried to prevent a separate peace 
with Germany. Kerensky fell from 
power and Doumergue had to confess 
failure, but nobody could suggest that 
it was his fault. After the Armistice, 
he represented France at Genoa and, 
in due course, rose to be President of 
the Senate. It was a position that en- 
tirely suited his expansive, hospitable, 
correct temperament. His official resi- 
dence has been the Palace of Cardinal 
Richelieu, known as the Petit Luxem- 
bourg, where, amid Gobelin tapestries, 
he has lived in great state, with a flock 
of automobiles at his command. La- 
beled ‘“‘a Radical-Socialist,” he is, in 
the American sense of those words, 
neither. He is simply a Liberal belong- 
ing to the Right or conservative wing 
among the groups, so classed together. 

Doumergue is always so pleasant 
about things that one hardly suspects 
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him of personal ambition. As Presi- 
dent of the Senate, he stood, of course, 
on the threshold of a still higher office, 
but when Millerand resigned, the tri- 
umphant Herriot assumed that he would 
be able to fill the vacancy with his own 
nominee, Painlevé. On the eve of the 
election, therefore, he called on Dou- 
mergue and gently broke the news that 
his candidacy would not be supported. 
Doumergue, debonair as_ usual, re- 
plied that the issue was not one for 
Herriot to decide. It depended on the 
combined vote of both Houses of the 
French Parliament. At this rejoinder, 
Herriot was profoundly disturbed, nor 
was his complacence restored when, 
next day, in the great Palace of Ver- 
sailles, the courtly and unperturbed 
Doumergue was chosen by an over- 
whelming vote. Painlevé hurried across 
the hall and kissed the victor on both 
cheeks, but the event gave Herriot a 
furious impetus to think. He had dis- 
missed Poincaré’s President, Millerand, 
only to find himself saddled with Presi- 
dent Doumergue whom, in effect, Poin- 
caré had selected. While Millerand was 
obstinate, opinionated and partial, Dou- 
mergue, with greater diplomacy, will 
exert an equal influence. It is he and 
not the Prime Minister who takes the 
chair at Cabinet meetings. And no 
man, who so presides, can be ignored. 
It should also be noted that in the 
election of Doumergue’s successor as 
President (or Speaker) of the Senate, 
Herriot has sustained a further defeat. 
The man he named was Bienvenu- 
Martin, but Justin de Selves was chosen. 

President Doumergue is reported 
to be no more fond of the Germans 
than were Millerand. and Poincaré. 
But he is prepared to try concilia- 
tion—as an experiment. And he will 
avoid those breaches of the constitu- 
tion which caused Millerand’s fall. 
As King George V. reigns without rul- 
ing, so will Doumergue seek to pre- 
side without governing. And everybody, 
except his disgruntled rivals, will con- 
tinue to like him personally and, as the 
thirteenth President of France, to wish 
him the best of luck. 
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Joseph Taylor Robinson 


A Two-Fisted Democratic Standard Bearer 


Arkansas, minority leader of the 

United States Senate, who has long 
been regarded as a Democratic Presi- 
dential possibility, is a fighting South- 
erner and an acrobatic speaker. Born 
with a red-headed temper and a multi- 
tude of freckles, he has always been 
ready at the drop of the hat for 
a fistic or an: oratorical mill. That 
reputation went with him through the 
House, but as the years have passed 
he has quieted down and is now con- 
sidered a mild, amiable statesman of 
parts, with a strong desire for peace. 
However, the chip on his shoulder has 
not altogether disappeared, as was wit- 
nessed by his widely noted fistic argu- 
ment the other day with a fellow mem- 
ber of the Chevy Chase Country Club 
at Washington. ; 

In debate in the Senate or on the 
hustings, Senator Robinson is quick and 
vigorous. A poise developed in the last 
few years, coupled with real power as 
an advocate and his work during the 
Wilson régime, put him in the front 
rank as a Senate leader and found the 
way for his advancement. By Wood- 
row Wilson he was regarded as the 
“real moral and intellectual leader of 
the Democrats in the Senate,” and in 
return he was an unfailing supporter 
of the Wilson foreign policies and has 
ever been a champion of the League of 
Nations. 

From the point of view of candida- 
torial publicity, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas overlooked a bet when he didn’t 
state in his autobiography in the Con- 
gressional Directory that he was born 
on a farm. He might truthfully have 
done so, his birth date and place hav- 
ing been August 26, 1872, on a farm 
in Lonoke County, Ark., the son of 
early homesteaders in that State. His 
father was a physician, who later be- 
came a Baptist minister. The son re- 
calls with a chuckle that the Rev. Mr. 
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Robinson was stout enough of muscle 
and heart to engage in a fist fight after 
he was seventy years old. Joe Robin- 
son, one of the ten children, grew up 
on the farm, doing a man’s work from 
the time he was twelve years old. He 
got his early education in country 
schools and from books studied by the 
light of a candle on the farm. Without 
ever having gone to a high school, he 
obtained a certificate and taught school. 
When he was able to support himself he 
studied at the University of Arkansas 
and later took a law course at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He returned to 
Arkansas and practiced law at Lonoke. 
There he lived until he was elected 
Governor in 1912. His present home 
is at Little Rock, where he is a member 
of a law firm. 

Robinson became known to Democrats 
throughout the country through serving 
as permanent chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1920, 
where his powerful voice, as well as 
his parliamentary skill, stood him in 
good stead. He scored both as chair- 
man and as a key-note orator. 

On the platform or the floor of 
the Senate, Senator Robinson is pic- 
turesque and often impressive. With 
clinched fists he pounds the tables and 
seats about him. Perhaps his most 
memorable speeches were those in op- 
position to the ratification of the Four 
Power Treaty. It was during the pro- 
longed contest over this treaty in the 
Senate that he demonstrated his capac- 
ity for leadership to the satisfaction of 
his Democratic colleagues and made 
more of a nationwide reputation as a 
resourceful fighter than he had made 
in all the rest of his public career. 

However, his speech, delivered just 
prior to the declaration of war against 
Germany in reply to Senator La Fol- 
lette, is still remembered as one of the 
most forceful arguments heard on the 
floors of Congress in recent years. 
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Senator Robinson is a hard worker 
and owes much of his success at the 
bar and in Congress to his indefatigable 
industry. Once or twice he has been 
on the verge of a breakdown from over- 
work. His education was obtained by 
steady licks and long hours, in the 
face of financial difficulties. His habits 
of life are simple and temperate. Out- 
door sports appeal to him, but he has 
never found much time to enjoy 
them. He likes golf, but plays the 
game only at intervals. Hunting de- 
lights him, but it is always a task 
to get him away long enough to chase 
a fox or a rabbit or shoot a quail. Like 
Grover Cleveland, he is a fisherman, but 
the streams are too far away from him 
when there is work to be done. 
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In Arkansas Senator Robinson is a 
pronounced favorite by reason of his 
readiness for a two-fisted battle and 
his ardent style of oratory. His square- 
deal policy for business enables him to 
corral the banker, the manufacturer and 
the railroad man. It is said of him that 
he is known and cordially liked by more 
people, from the wool hat, “one gallus” 
fellow in poverty stricken rural dis- 
tricts to the president of the richest 
railway system, than any other person 
in his State. 

Senator Robinson does not belong to 
any fashionable clubs. On December 
15, 1896, he married Miss Ewilda Ger- 
trude Miller. Their home when in 
Washington is at the Congress Hall 


- Hotel, near the House Office Building. 





Ishbel MacDonald 


The Youngest Hostess Who Ever Presided in Downing Street 


one years‘of age, should be hos- 

tess in Downing Street is, doubt- 
less, the romance of the Labor Govern- 
ment. - But no one who is acquainted 
with the circumstances of this young 
lady will accept the view that, in any 
other detail except youth, she is to be 
regarded as the Cinderella of Scotland. 
As a bachelor, Ramsay MacDonald was 
poor, but his poverty ceased when he 
married the niece of Lord Kelvin, set 
up an apartment. in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, built a house at Losseemouth in 
Scotland and established a home also 
in North London. MacDonald has had 
an income which, for many years, the 
Coolidges would have envied, and Ish- 
bel was educated at an exclusive little 
school where Lord Lytton’s near rela- 
tives were her companions. The idea 
that she is unaccustomed to polite so- 
ciety is absurd. She has never known 
anything else. For the whole of her 
girlhood, her father had been in Parlia- 
ment: and has had an income that en- 
abled him to give and receive hospital- 
ity. Ishbel has thus grown up in pub- 
lic life; and, as for domesticity, since 


T on Ishbel MacDonald, at twenty- 


her mother’s death, she has been in- 
structed by a Dutch housekeeper, of 


_ whose nation it may be said that what 


they don’t know of a home is not 
of domestic knowledge. 

Ishbel MacDonald is simply what 
Americans know as a college girl. If 
she dresses in a simple, indeed homely 
fashion, that is characteristic, not of 
her alleged “working” class in society, 
but of all British intellectuals. The 
great lady who offered to choose her 
gowns and teach her deportment was 
thus misled by her prejudices. At the 
British Court there is little etiquette 
that is not merely good manners, and 
Ishbel, like any other girl of the upper 
middle class, knows how to behave. 
The entertaining at Downing Street is 
not in itself formidable.- There are 
certain rules as to who shall be invited, 
and these rules are continued by per- 
manent officials, from one Prime Min- 
ister to another. If you abide by the 
rules, all is plain sailing. What stirred 
the dovecotes when “Margot” Asquith 
was hostess was, not that she observed 
the rules, but that she broke them. She 
sent in an Austrian Ambassador to 
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lunch with Maude Allan, the eminent 
dancer, and held amusing receptions for 
the display of the latest Parisian cos- 
tumes. If Ishbel MacDonald remem- 
bers whose arm she is to accept when 
she goes in to dinner—and on important 
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SHE HEADS THE BRITISH PRIME 
MINISTER’S HOUSEHOLD 
Miss Ishbel MacDonald is discharging her 


duties in such manner as to win the growing 
applause of Britons regardless of politics. 
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occasions this will happen about four 
times a year—she will pass through the 
ordeal unscathed. 

With such a girl, Queen Mary could 
not help getting on well. For if there 
is one thing, more than another, that 
Queen Mary loves, it is to play the god- 
mother to other people’s children. Toa 
stranger, her most frequent question is 
whether that person has a family, and if 
so, what are the ages thereof. A young 
girl, impulsive, genuine, and not spoilt 
by flattery or fashion, would appeal at 
once to Queen Mary’s heart. And, be- 
sides, the Queen is not devoid of com- 
mon sense. To have adopted towards 
Ishbel a haughty and superior air, 
would have been to sow the seeds of a 
revolution. Ishbel is as much a lady as 
the Princess Mary, and the Queen knows 
it—as does everyone else. 

Ishbel may be described as steady. 
If it is her duty to answer letters, then 
answered the letters will be. She comes 
of a race to which method is a second 
nature. If she has seen less of boys 
than the average girl in the United 
States, this is due, not to her status in 
society, but to the difference between 
a country where there is and a country 
where there is not coeducation. She is 
not what the artist would call beautiful. 
To be frank, she has not made such 
beauty her aim in life. And she would 
as soon think of using cosmetics as 
would most sensible English girls. 
Ishbel is one of the many millions of 
young women in that practical land who 
are unconscious, one way or the other, 
of personal appearance. Content to 
be herself, she takes each day as it 
comes—cheerful, companionable, candid 
but kindly. About her, there is reason 
neither for mystery nor for surprise. 
Through and through, she is sincere— 
without pretense or pretentiousness— 
and her success is to be regarded as the 
inevitable triumph of the obvious in 
human nature. Just such a success was 
Mrs. Gladstone, in her day, and Mrs. 
Lloyd George, and Mrs. Balfour. They, 
like Ishbel, did everything as every- 
thing should be done and nothing for 
effect. 
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Cobb: A Leader in Liberalism 


An Editor Who Made the Nation His Debtor 


row Wilson for publication had to 

do with the passing, eight months 
ago, of Frank Irving Cobb, editor-in- 
chief of the New York World. “I con- 
sider his death,” Mr. Wilson said, ‘‘an 
irreparable loss to journalism and to 
the liberal political policies which are 
necessary to liberate mankind.” 

Henry Watterson, giving the history 
of his own rich life in newspaper mak- 
ing, wrote: “Frank Irving Cobb is, as 
I have often said, the strongest writer 
of the New York press since Horace 
Greeley. But he can hardly be called 
a sentimentalist, as Greeley was... .” 

All of which is incorporated in a new 
book, “Cobb of The World’ (Dutton), 
compiled by John L. Heaton and con- 
stituting a worthy memorial of a man 
who, as Ralph Pulitzer says, “succeeded 
simply and became a power and a per- 
sonality in the United" States, writing 
editorials he did not sign in a paper 
he did not own.” 

In an introduction to the book, Lind- 
say Denison tells how, twenty years ago, 
the elder Pulitzer was looking around 
for an editor-in-chief for the World and 
dispatched Samuel Williams, of his 
staff, to search the country until he 
found the right man. Mr. Williams did 
not need to go farther than Detroit. He 
read there the editorials that Mr. Cobb 
was then writing for the Detroit Free 
Press, and, on his recommendation, 
Cobb was called to New York. 

Mr. Pulitzer never had cause to re- 
gret the choice. Under Cobb’s editor- 
ship, the World forged ahead in a way 
that commanded respect all the way 
from New York to San Francisco. 

One of the great campaigns that 
Cobb initiated was against corruption in 
the insurance world. Another exposed 
“the Panama scandal” to President 
Roosevelt’s discomfiture. Mr. Cobb was 
never so happy as in his defenses of 


T last words dictated by Wood- 

















“THE STRONGEST WRITER OF THE 
NEW YORK PRESS SINCE HORACE 
GREELEY” . 

So Col. Henry Watterson described Frank 


Irving Cobb, the man whe for nearly 
twenty years directed the editorial policies 
of the New York World. 


pn 





free speech, free press and constitu- 
tional American principles. He ex- 
pressed himself without rhetoric. He 
liked directness, sincerity and hard- 
hitting. 

Incomparably the heaviest burden 
ever piled on Mr. Cobb’s shoulders was 
bestowed by the World War. In this 
national crisis he may be said to have 
expressed the national will with truer 
instinct than that displayed by any 
other American editor. He held out, 
with President Wilson, against a pre- 
mature entry into the War, but, when 
once the decision was made, he sounded 
a trumpet blast: 
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“The United States is now on the verge 
of war with Germany, but the American 
people can face the crisis without fear and 
without reproach. 

“The national conscience is clear. In all 
the records of history there will be found 
no other example of a great and powerful 
nation exerting such effort and making 
such sacrifices to keep the peace as the 
United States has done in the course of its 
relations with Germany since Aug. 1, 
1914. ... If all our efforts have come to 
naught, and we, too, must be plunged into 
the crater of calamity, let us at least thank 
God that we shall enter the war on the 
right side; that we shall be fighting the 
fight of democracy; that we shall be bat- 
tling for the principles of human liberty 
that are the flesh and bone and soul of the 
Republic; that we shall be upholding the 
faith of the fathers who gave to mankind 
a new birth of freedom.” 


As the War developed, and Mr. Cobb 
was drawn not only into close personal 
intimacy with President Wilson, but 
also into aggressive support of the 
Wilson policies, it became inevitable 
that the World should be regarded as 
“Mr. Wilson’s Organ.” But the World 
was always ready to criticize Wilson 
when it thought he was wrong, and, on 
the conclusion of the War, once again 
expressed the significance of the strug- 
gle in terms that almost every Ameri- 
can, regardless of political affiliation, 
indorsed: 


“The desperate adventure for which a 
Germany worshipping false gods has been 
preparing for many years ended yester- 
day in acknowledged defeat and humilia- 
oo aie 

“It is a great price that militarism pays 
for its crimes. How else could they be 
expiated? Militarism always affronting 
mankind with the clenched fist and the 
shining sword, is disarmed. Militarism 
can have ro peace except upon terms that 
render it helpless. Militarism has been 
beaten at its own game. The disciplined 
forces of militarism yield at every point 
to the hurriedly assembled hosts of de- 
mocracy. ... 

“France, doomed to death, lives. Great 
Britain, consigned to decrepitude, lives 
Italy, marked for revengeful punishment, 
lives. The United States, set aside for 
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blackmail and other Prussian forms of 
plunder, lives. Belgium, Serbia and Rou- 
mania, all but exhausted, are quickened 
and restored. Neutral nations and peoples, 
long harassed and wronged on all sides 
and fearing most of afl a triumphant Ger- 
many—all these live with new hopes. 

“Only autocracy and militarism have 
died, and they have been killed by the one 
power that they have always recognized, 
which is force.” 


A Cobb editorial, whatever its sub- 
ject, was carried through in the grand 
manner, and _ illustrated impersonal 
work in a new era of journalism. “Un- 
like some of his brilliant predecessors 
in the days of the older dispensation,” 
Allen Sinclair Will observes in the New 
York Times, “Cobb used his prestige to 
control no political convention, aspired 
to no public office, sought no role of 
private mentor or dictator to any one 
charged with official functions in public 
life. He was first, last and all the time 
a-man doing his daily stint unobtru- 
sively in a newspaper office, studying his 
editorial subjects and writing about 
them in a methodical manner, guided 
only by his standards of honor and 
craftsmanship, detached from outside 
whims and the temptations of political 
ambition.” To which Lindsay Denison 
adds: 


“The technique Cobb devoted to his 
great life work was of a high order. With 
him editorship did not consist merely of 
inspiring, directing and at need restrain- 
ing the labors of others, though he did that 
well, and it is important. He was a 
powerful editorial writer in his own right. 
It is a calling that derives straight from 
Cobbett and Peter Zenger, from Tom 
Paine and Franklin and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, from Defoe and Milton further 
back; the essentials of the art have not 
changed. by the shifting of its scene from 
the pamphlet to the daily newspaper. Of 
a little group of known and distinguished 
contemporaries—headed, as dean,:by the 
late Colonel Watterson and including Wil- 
liam Allen White, the late Dr. McKelway 
of Brooklyn, E. P. Mitchell of the old Sun, 
ine late Charles R. Miller and others—he 
was an acknowledged member and most 
of the leaders of that profession he knew 
personally and intimately.” 
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“BLACK LAUGHTER” 


Bringing the Jungle to America 
Llewellyn Powys’ Gruesome Portrayal of the African Scene 


up his earlier work, “Ebony and a much more important post as man- 


[_ otis cart POWYS, following the farm, and, a little later, accepted 


Ivory,” has written a thrilling ager of one of the wildest and largest 


book, “Black Laughter” 


(Harcourt), ranches in the country. His responsi- 


describing his life on an African farm bilities now included the care of 2,000 
from 1914 to 1918. The book is divided head of cattle and some 14,000 head of 
into twenty-six episodes, and makes an. sheep ranging over an estate some 
undeniable appeal. While its object is 30,000 acres in extent. The ranch was 
to describe the feelings of a sensitive located in the Rift Valley, on the shores 
man transplanted from a peaceful Eng- of Lake Elmenteita. 


lish village into the heart 
of Africa, it actually does 
much more than that. It 
shows us nature “red in 
tooth and claw” and strip- 
ped of all artifice. It ex- 
poses the jealous feral 
malignity of the jungle 
and the barbaric childish- 
ness of the natives. It is 
“so gruesome,” according 
to a reviewer in the New 
York Times, “that it will 
make the flesh of the 
reader creep,” and “so 
powerfully fascinating 
that he will be unable to 
put it from him until the 
last word is read.” Other 
books have been written 
about Africa, but none 
quite like this one. 

Mr. Powys, who is a 
Welshman and a brother 
of John Cowper Powys, 
was trying to ward off 
threatening tuberculosis 
at the time when he vis- 
ited his brother Willie 
in the Uganda country 
just before the War broke 
out. This brother was 
running a small farm on 
the edge of the jungle. 
He decided to join the 
British East African 
forces. Thereupon Llew- 
ellyn took charge of 


























THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK LAUGHTER” 
Llewellyn. Powys is shown here on the African farm which he | 
managed after his brother joined the British East African 

forces during the World War. 
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“Black Laughter” starts with an ac- 
count of a lion, and is studded through- 
out with episodes involving blood- 
thirsty beasts. There was always some 
killing going on—if not the killing of 
animals by men, then the killing of 
animals by other animals. “Kill! Kill! 
Kill! that was what one had to do to 
keep in time with the African rhythm, 
with that inexorable rhythm, the sub- 
limest cadence of which is only to 
be heard when backbones are being 
snapped and throats cut.” 

Full justice is done by Mr. Powys to 
the beauty of much that he saw. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of humming- 
birds and of gorgeous butterflies flit- 
ting about the petals of the colored 
flowers which in all directions expanded 
so passionately in the hard tropical 
sunlight; but he feels that the real soul 
of Africa became articulate at night. 
In a memorable passage he writes: 


“Hyenas would moan as they slunk 
along the darkened banks of the forest 
streams nosing for death with heavy ob- 
tuse jowls. Leopards would cause the 
pale trunks of the trees to echo and re- 
echo with the sound of their calling. 
Jackals in an ecstasy of crafty expecta- 
tion would go yelping across the open 
veldt. . From every festooned branch of 
the forest the hyraxes would cry and croon 
to each other, while from tiny crevices 
in the bark of each piece of ancient tim- 
ber the African crickets would grow 
strangely vocal. Often at night, when we 
went to draw water from the rain-tank 
at the back of the house we could hardly 
hear each other speak, so audible had the 
great continent become, that- continent 
which all day long lies in a dull sleep 
under the hypnotic rays of an evil sun, 
only to grow in the high noon of midnight 
so wild, so merciless, so alarmingly vol- 
uble.” 


Mr. Powys thought seriously, at one 
time, of mating with a native maiden. 
“She wore a thin strip of leather across 
her loins,” he remembers. “Except for 
this she was naked. Her brown skin, 
the color of an oak apple, was smeared 
over with the oil they extract from a 
eucalyptus-smelling berry. I rode by 
her side until she reached her hut, a 
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round kraal hidden in a forest glade.” 
The record proceeds: 


“We used to sit side by side under a great 
forest tree. She was proud and evasive and 
in every way inaccessible. The sound of 
her laughter was the prettiest thing I 
have ever heard in my life. It was clear 
as the cry of a widgeon on a frosty Jan- 
uary morning, clear as the sound of wind 
in a tall unpollarded poplar tree.” 


“IT began to contemplate marrying 
her,” the author continues. “Why not? 
I also, like her father, could occupy my 
time in cultivating a mealie plot, letting 
all the vulgar opportunity of the modern 
world go to the devil. I made over- 
tures to her father. He seemed more 
than agreeable and told me that if I 
gave him fifteen goats, ten sheep and 
one heifer I could take the girl away 
whenever I wished.” But it all came 
to nothing, because the girl herself was 
unwilling to respond. 

The episode which gives the book its 
title has to do with a native “witch- 
doctor” whom Mr. Powys offended and 
who tried to get even with him by curs- 
ing him from the forest. As we get 
the story: 


“Tt must have been in the small hours 
of the morning, for the waning moon had 
risen, that I found myself wide awake 
listening. It had not been a laugh that I 
had heard, and it had not been a shriek, 
but it had seemed in its wavering undula- 
tions to have combined something of both. 
There it was again. Long and loud, whin- 
ing and wailing up from the forest, up 
from the gully, so I judged. ... That 
criminal human outcry; it could issue from 
no animal’s throat. It had in it, so it 
seemed to my distraught fancy, all the tor- 
tured anguish, all the lunatic misery of 
the debased outraged soul of the African 
negro. It was as if some insane inhabi- 
tant of the frightful continent had sud- 
denly become articulate under the swing- 
ing frantic moon and had found himself 
impelled to give appalling utterances to 
all that his doomed race had suffered. 
Somewhere out there where the hispid 
branches swayed I knew there was a man 
with white canine teeth bared, giving vent 
to BLACK LAUGHTER.” 
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Poor Mrs. CARLYLE! 





New Letters of Mrs. Carlyle 


What It Means to be 


HERE are cases of marital dis- 
T harmony that, by reason of their 

character, take on a classic—an 
almost universal — significance. The 
case of Thomas and Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle is such a one, and the end of dis- 
cussion regarding it has not yet come. 
More than forty years ago, the publica- 
tion of “Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle” by Carlyle’s literary ex- 
ecutor, J. A. Froude, raised the issues 
involved. Twenty years later, a second 
series of “Letters and Memorials” con- 
tinued the discussion. At the present 
time, the publication of “Jane Welsh 
Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 1839- 
1863,” edited by Leonard Huxley and 
published in America by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, affords an opportu- 
nity for a new generation of readers to 
form its own estimate of the famous 
discord. 

We may never know the whole truth 
about the Carlyles for the reason that 
certain secrets of marital life can not, 
in the nature of things, be divulged. 
But, apart from all that, these two 
figures stand out distinct in literary 
annals. They lived together for forty 
vears—the husband one of the ac- 
knowledged glories of English litera- 
ture, the wife a woman of extraordinary 
intelligence who did her best, in spite 
of disabilities temperamental and physi- 
eal. 

Carlyle was dyspeptic, and sensitive, 
in the matter of his privacy, as no man 
has a right to be sensitive. That was 
the head and front of his offending. 
Mrs. Carlyle was querulous and rest- 
less. She had no children. In her 
moods of depression she felt that life 
had cheated her not only of happiness, 
but even of calm. 

All but two of the letters in the new 
volume were written to Mrs. Carlyle’s 
cousins, Helen and Jeannie Welsh, her 
juniors the one by twelve, the other by 





the Wife of a Genius 


eighteen years, but the dearest to her 
of all her kindred and growing, Jeannie 
especially, into the intimacy of true 
sisters. 

From Jeannie, or “Babbie” as she 
calls her, Mrs. Carlyle conceals little or 
nothing of her true feelings. A grim 
and stark picture it is that she draws 














| 

THE UNHAPPY WIFE | 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, shown here in a paint- 
ing made by an Italian artist. Gambardella, 


“a strong-minded woman with a 
perfectly sound liver, plenty of solid fat, 
and mirth and good humor without end.” 


declared that her husband ought to have 
| married | 





of the daily miseries of married life 
with a bilious genius. She loves her 
husband, yet her state is almost con- 
tinuously one of nervous tension. She 
may sympathize with him, yet she can- 
not completely identify herself with his 
life. “Carlyle should have had,” she 
exclaims, “a strong-minded woman for 
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a wife, with a perfectly sound liver, 
plenty of solid fat, and mirth and good 
humor world without end.” She con- 
tinues: 


“T am too like himself in some things, 
and so we aggravate one another’s tenden- 
cies to despair! But there is no altering 
of all that now—nothing to be done but 
make the best of it—which I candidly con- 
fess I am far from doing. I do try, how- 
ever, to the best of my ability, and having 
found small profit hitherto in mending and 
tinkering at my soul, I am for the mo- 
ment modestly directing my faculties to 
the repairing my body—trusting that the 
soul may ultimately be reached through 
that outwork.... Every mortal woman, 
I fancy, is born to be made miserable 
through one cause or another.” 


We get, once more, the stories of 
Carlyle’s picturesque explosions in his 
home in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London; 
of his flights from cocks, dogs and pi- 
anos; of his efforts to achieve a sound- 
proof room. We see him again in the 
character of the “domestic wandering 
Jew,” ever fidgeting, changing, grum- 
bling, and forgetting that anyone else in 
the house may have pains and sorrows. 
Mrs. Carlyle’s discomfort seems to have 
reached its climax when the life of 
Cromwell was under way. She writes: 


“You see, my dear, ‘the Reign of Ter- 
ror’ is raging itself wild here now! and 
I begin to be weary of it—moi! and it 
begins to look a stupidity rather than a 
heroism in me to stay till my life is 
crushed out in it—seeing that my life is 
precious to many deserving persons besides 
myself. And then where on earth should 
I fly to, but just into the ‘bosom of my 
family’—of all that is left of family for 
me here on earth?” 


Subsidiary figures in this marital 
drama were Geraldine Dewsbury, an 
authoress, and Lady Ashburton, one of 
the social arbiters of her day. Miss 
Dewsbury, who is said to have cherished 
an unwholesome passion for Mrs. Car- 
lyle and was the very embodiment of 
emotional instability, suppiied material 
out of which Froude constructed some 
of his most fantastic legends. Lady 
Ashburton, on the other hand, was a 
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strong character, who attracted both 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle by reason of her 
intelligence. The idea that Carlyle was 
ever in love with Lady Ashburton 
should be dismissed once and for all, 
says Filson Young, editor of the Lon- 
don Saturday Review. “As a matter 
of fact,” he observes, “Mrs. Carlyle 
was as great a friend of Lady Ash- 
burton as Carlyle was. The two women 
frankly liked one another, and their 
friendship was a great credit to both 
of them. There is not a scrap of evi- 
dence that her enjoyment of Carlyle’s 
company and his flattering devotion to 
a woman who had, as Mrs. Carlyle said, 
only to lift her finger to be obeyed, ever 
caused a moment’s unhappiness to Mrs. 
Carlyle until the shadow of illness and 
the distortion of mind caused by mor- 
phia-taking began to fall over her life. 
It was during this period of mental 
suffering and eclipse that all the bitter 
things were said on which Froude 
raised his monstrous edifice.” 

While this volume of 390 pages adds 
but little to our knowledge of Carlyle 
and his relationship to his wife (or the 
lack of it), it is a great contribution, 
as Thomas L. Masson points out in the 
Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post, not only to the history 
of humanity, but also to the psychology 
of woman. Mr. Masson comments: 


“On the surface it is highly entertain- 
ing. Below the surface it is of special 
importance, because it is one of those 
rare books in which a woman, in reality, 
is baring her soul without being conscious 
of it. 

“When we compare such a book as this 
with — for example— Mrs. Margot As- 
quith’s Diary, the difference between the 
two is almost painful. Mrs. Asquith de- 
liberately places herself on exhibition ar- 
ranging the verbal ‘stage business’ before- 
hand with that kind of immodesty only 
attained by women of culture who go wild; 
whereas Jane Carlyle writes out her soul 
on odd bits of paper, an article so scarce 
that upon occasions she is forced to tear 
the leaves out of the butcher’s book. And 
her comments on her immortal husband are 
the kind of comments we immediately 
recognize as genuine.” 
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© Wide World 
A DIFFERENCE OF FIFTY ODD YEARS IN RAILROADING 


(Above) The first (U. P.) locomotive to cross the continent. (Below) The 
new “World's Mightiest Electric Locomotive” in the C. M. & St. P. service. 
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© Wide World—Brown Bros. 
WHERE THE GREAT ASTRONOMERS ARE SPYING ON MARS 


At Mt. Wilson (Cal.) Observatory, with the red planet close at hand, the sky- 
gazers are watching through the 100-inch Hooker telescope for signs of life. 
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KILAUEA, HAWAII'S “TAME” VOLCANO, BLOWS UP 


Sightseers on a 1924 May day witness a tremendous spectacle 1!4 miles away. 


(Above) Showing an 8-ton boulder tossed 3,000 feet. 
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© Wide World 

A TOWER TO JEFFERSON DAVIS; A BUST TO ROBERT E. LEE 
At Farview, Ky., has just been dedicated a major monument to the Confederate 
political leader. At Sandhurst (England's West Point) Lady Astor has just un- 
veiled a replica of the Confederate military chieftain. 
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TORNADOES AND CYCLONES VIE WITH POLITICS IN THE WEST 


IHustrating the recent Ohio wind-tragedy are these remarkable pictures, caught 

by the camera (above) of a Nebraska tornado and (below) of a Kansas twister 

photographed as it started on its destructive career from a point near the town 

of Weskan. The Ohio tornado was of the same character as the one shown in 

the top picture. It swept the Lake Erie shore west of Cleveland for a stretch 

of 40 miles, devastating the city of Lorain, which reports a death toll of nearly 
a hundred, and three thousand injured. 
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A GREAT ADVENTURER 
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Sabatini’s Conquest of Fiction 
The Brilliant Record of an Italo-English Romancer 


ITH the recent reissue of “Bar- 

\X/ delys the Magnificent” and the 

announcement that Houghton 
Mifflin Company are printing a uniform 
collected edition of his works in thir- 
teen volumes, Rafael Sabatini may be 
fairly said to have “arrived.” This 
gifted writer, whose books have sold, 
in America alone, to the number of 
more than half a million, is represented 
on the stage and in the moving-picture 
theater, as well as on the printed page. 
He allures; he fascinates; and, in the 
eyes of at least one critic (Edwin F. 
Edgett, of the Boston Transcript), is 
“the preeminent story-teller of our 
era.” 

For Sabatini, as for Joseph Conrad, 
English is an adopted language. He 
was born in Central Italy in 1875. His 
mother was an English woman, and his 
father the Maestro-Cavaliere Vincenzo 
Sabatini. 

His first book, “The Lovers of 
Yvonne,” was published in 1902; and 
his first great popular success came 
with “Scaramouche” in 1921. In addi- 
tion to his writing, he directed a pub- 
lishing house in England for five years, 
and during the war served in the In- 
telligence Department of the British 
War Office. 

Sabatini’s tales are not restricted to 
one country or to one period of time, 
but roam the entire continent of Eu- 
rope, touching the northern coasts of 
Africa and South America, and rang- 
ing in time from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. There are tales of 
France in the days of the Terror; of 
Portugal during Wellington’s cam- 
paign; of the Mediterranean and the 
Barbary Corsairs early in the reign of 
Elizabeth; of the Caribbean in the hey- 
day of the pirate kings of the Spanish 
Main; of Italy during the Renaissance; 
of London at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and of England in various peri- 
ods. His favorite among his novels is 

















“THE MODERN DUMAS” 
Rafael Sabatini deciares that a large part of 
his literary inspiration came from an 
American author, Mary Johnson. | 











“Scaramouche.” ‘Perhaps,’ he re- 
marks, “this is inspired by gratitude, 
for ‘Scaramouche’ was my Columbus. 
He discovered America for me.” On 
which Esther Forbes (in the Boston 
Transcript) comments: 


“The pleasure of this discovery seems 
to be mutual. America has taken Rafael 
Sabatini very much to heart. His lean, 
hardbitten, often sardonic heroes, his im- 
perious, lovely ladies, his glamor of far 
away and long ago, his flash of rapier and 
cutlass, his painted pirate ships and lone- 
ly castles, all the excitement, dash and 
vigor that go into the. making of these, 
the most extraordinary adventure stories 
since Stevenson and'Dumas, have a unique 
hold on the reading public to-day. He is 
indeed, as has been said, the only man 
writing to-day who can make the past 
more interesting than the present.” 
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An American Study of Chinese Art 
Opening Up a New World of Culture 


ERSONS interested in art have 

been aware for a number of 

years that a New World of culture, 
virtually unexplored but immeasurably 
rich in promise, was assuming shape on 
the Far Eastern horizon. Japanese art 
has long had its devotees in the Occi- 
dent, but just as our civilization de- 
rives from ancient Greece, Rome and 
Judea, so all that Japan has accom- 
plished has been inspired by classic 
China. Her philosophers—Confucius, 
Mencius, Laotzu—have long been known 
to the West. Her poetry is now being 
translated; her jades, ceramics, and 
sculpture have been made the subject 
of special studies, and in England 
Laurence Binyon and Arthur Waley 
have interpreted her painters. It has 
remained for an American, Agnes E. 
Meyer, to produce a brilliant, and what 
one critic calls “epoch-making” general 
introduction to this most ancient of 
surviving civilizations. 

Mrs. Meyer’s “Chinese Painting as 
Reflected in the Thought and Art of 
Li Lung Mien” (Duffield’s) takes for 
its central theme an artist who lived 


about the time of the Norman conquest 
of Britain, but to enable us to under- 
stand his paintings she has built up 
the background of his cultural tradi- 
tions and physical environment, so that 
his works become a key to the Chinese 
view of life. Mrs. Meyer writes with 
an infectious enthusiasm, tempered 
only by her scholarship and grasp of 
her subject. Her book is illustrated 
with twelve exquisite reproductions of 
Li’s works, and has received the 1924 
medal of the American Graphic Arts 
Institute as the year’s finest volume. 
The Greeks and the Chinese are the 
two noteworthy instances where races 
have brought to full fruition purely in- 
digenous cultures. The Greek view of 
life was essentially child-like, conceiv- 
ing man to be the center of the uni- 
verse and creating gods in his image. 
The Chinese, by contrast, are the one 
race who from the start, as Mrs. Meyer 
explains, placed the center of gravity, 
not in man, but in the universe. Chi- 
nese religion was never anthropomor- 
phic. The Chinese accepted external 
reality as ultimate truth; he placed his 
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3 THE PHILOSOPHER LAOTZU DELIVERING HIS GOSPEL TO A REVERENT DISCIPLE 


Laotzu was a contemporary of Confucius, living in the sixth century before Christ. 
ing was done by Li Lung Mien, one of China’s greatest artists, seventeen centuries later, 
about 1100 A. D. 
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“LOHANS”: BUDDHIST PRIESTS PAINTED SATIRICALLY BY LI LUNG MIEN 
Buddhism was introduced into China from India several centuries after Christ and profoundly 
influenced popular religion. In this painting Li Lung Mien indulges his fancy for grotesque 

mockery. The figures at the left are servants. 
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heaven around him. He never knew the 
conflicts which Christianity’s creed of 
renunciation involves. Our painful dis- 
‘covery of a Nature red in tooth and 
‘claw caused him no pain, for he had 
accepted it from the start. Looking 
out at the material world rather than 
in upon his own soul, he was never 
troubled by introspective problems. He, 
like the ancient Greek, lived in harmony 
with his environment, but whereas the 
harmony of the latter was founded on 
charming but evanescent illusions, his 
was built on the rock of actual experi- 
ence. His aim in life was to practice 
the art of exquisite living. If Greek 
civilization never passed beyond ado- 
lescence, Chinese culture can be said 
to have been born mature; it could be- 
come senile, but being ultimate could 
not change. 





Chinese art reflected the Chinese view 
of life. In view of man’s insignificance, 
the ego of the painter was suppressed: 
he strove to represent the soul of 
things, not of himself. He disdained 
superficial actuality: the genre picture 
would have seemed trivial to him, and 
he made no use of shadow. He did 
not use perspective, as this would have 
confined his subject within petty space 
limits. This lack of perspective gives 
to Chinese painting a sense of inde- 
pendence from transient reality: it sug- 
gests eternity and absolute truth. 
The Chinese had their classic, romantic 
and exotic schools, and it-was Li Lung 
Mien’s supreme gift to be such a com- 
plete master of all that he could turn 
from one to the other with equal facil- 
ity. After his death in 1106 A. D. Chi- 
nese painters broke little new ground. 
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WhoAreOur Best Short-Story Writers? 


Mrs. Gerould Calls the Roll of Her Preferences 


purports to deal with the American 

short story but which wanders far 
afield, Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Ger- 
ould, gifted literary critic and fiction 
writer, essays the task of estimating 
the short-story writers of recent years. 
She declares, at the outset of her ar- 
ticle, that she does not agree with those 
critics who hold that the death of Kath- 
erine Mansfield was (to quote one of 
them) “the greatest loss sustained by 
English letters since the death of 
Keats.” She could name several living 
people, she thinks, on both sides of the 
Atlantic who wrote better stories than 
Katherine Mansfield did. Also, she 
avers, she cannot pay tribute to O. 
Henry in the manner now prevalent. 
O. Henry, she would have us believe, 
“never wrote the short story at all,” 
and “has been an almost unmitigated 
detriment to American letters.” When 
Wilbur Steele, she continues, receives 
an O. Henry prize, all values seem to be 
reversed. “Wilbur Steele is a first-rate 
short-story writer; I incline to believe 
that he is, at present, our best. Where- 
as O. Henry, though he gives you often 
striking or poignant incident, does not 
create human individuals, and his ca- 
tastrophes are mere coincidence—not, 
like Maupassant’s, an inevitable doom. 
O. Henry may have been a master of 
anecdote, but he never wrote the short 
story; and could never possibly have 
produced one of Wilbur Steele’s beau- 
tiful, vivid, workmanlike tales. At 
least, he never did anything of the 
sort.” 

Having thus disposed of what she de- 
scribes as “two of the false gods,” Mrs. 
Gerould proceeds to call over the roll of 
notable American short-story writers as 
follows: Washington Irving, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Frank 
R. Stockton, H. C. Bunner, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, Sarah 


I N A paper in the Yale Review which 


Orne Jewett, Richard Harding Davis, 
Edith Wharton, Jack London, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, H. G. Dwight, Fannie 
Hurst, John Russell, Joseph Herges- 
heimer and Ben Ames Williams. “There 
are many others,” Mrs. Gerould com- 
ments, “who have written, or are writ- 
ing, good short stories, but that list 
surely includes the best. And certainly 
there is no English list to compete with 
that, in numbers. On the other hand, 
you have to set over against ours, on 
the English side, the supreme creator 
of the short story: Rudyard Kipling. 
I do not mean that there have been no 
others in England; but everyone else 
pales before the light of Kipling’s sun.” 

Mrs. Gerould goes on to say that it 
has long been obvious to students of the 
short story that the English and Ameri- 
can demand on fiction in general and 
the short story in particular is quite 
different from the French demand. She 
instances Maupassant. Other French 
writers have written great short stories 
—Alphonse Daudet, Prosper Mérimée, 
Théophile Gautier, Ludovic Halévy— 
but Maupassant remains the chief 
French artist in the genre. To quote 
again: 


“Take any of Maupassant’s finest tales: 
‘The Piece of String,’ ‘The Necklace,’ etc. 
Analyze them. What do you find? An 
extraordinary brevity, first of all. We all 
know how Maupassant achieved that brev- 
ity: paring down, and paring down, to fit 
the single column that he had to fill in the 
newspaper. No one.is so brief as Maupas- 
sant, except the very early Kipling, and 
this same O. Henry. It is significant, I 
think, that O. Henry, who remained as 
brief as Maupassant, never learned to 
write the short story satisfactorily, and 
that Kipling lengthened his stories pro- 
gressively, and very soon got far beyond 
the Maupassant space-limit. What you 
find in the best Maupassant tales is an 
ironic event; an example of the lever-like 
workings of fate. A man picks up a piece 
of string on the road; a woman borrows a 
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trinket to wear to a reception—actions of 
no significance; yet, in this terrible world 
in which we live, it logically follows that 
the man who picked up the string dies of 
his action, the lives of the woman and her 
family are ruined by the innocent borrow- 
ing. You know the Maupassant type. Of 
course he has done other sorts; but I think 
I am right in saying that irony of fate 
is the chief element in the Maupassant 
drama. The totally disproportionate re- 
sult of the light gesture—that is his 
familiar formula. You pick up a string, 
you borrow a necklace, and by no further 
fault of your own, by an irresistible, un- 
predicable concatenation of mere events, 
your doom is upon you. It is a very 
special formula, though instances could 
be multiplied forever.” 


Now the Anglo-Saxon, Mrs. Gerould 
points out, demands, in fiction, 2 little 
more than this, and something a little 
different. We are a romantic folk, and 
we are incurably interested in human 
character. We do not, perhaps, demand, 
as:'the French do, absolute perfection 
of ‘form; but we do demand imaginative 
human reference. We are as interested 
in’ human character as we are in 
straight incident. “The ideal short 
story, from our point of view, Mrs. 
Gerould asserts, “is the one wherein in- 
teresting or dramatic things happen to 
clearly identified and differentiated 
people. Kipling is the great master of 
the type.” 

With the American short story, 
background has always been very im- 
portant. Mrs. Gerould asserts that “we 
like the special background because it 
helps to individualize the hero,” and 
illustrates the point in the following 
passage: 


“One Mary Wilkins farmer may be very 
like another Mary Wilkins farmer; but 
they have nothing whatever in common 
with Miss Cather’s Nebraska farmers, or 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s Virginia farmers. 


Miss Hurst’s Jews, rich or poor, are very 
much alike; but they are not in the least 
like Christians. Mr. Cohen has so mo- 
nopolized the negro field that we almost 
come to believe that all negroes live in 
Birmingham and behave in that way. -But 
certainly Mr. Cohen’s Florian Slappey is 
as different as possible from Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom. An author 
usually takes a ‘line.’ Miss Cather takes 
Nebraska; Edna Ferber takes Chicago; 
no one habitually takes New England any 
more, except Ben Ames Williams; and 
since H. C. Bunner, no one has been rash 
enough to take New Jersey. New York 
is used sooner or later by everyone, from 
Edith Wharton to Scott Fitzgerald. In- 
diana is Arcadia, and is full of piping 
shepherds. The late Richard Harding 
Davis had a mortgage on New York clubs 
and South American republics. Charles 
Egbert Craddock chose the Tennessee 
mountains. H. G. Dwight belongs to the 
Near East; and—so far as I am con- 
cerned—the Near East belongs to him. 
It would be trespassing for anyone else 
to touch it.” 


The astonishing thing about the con- 
temporary short story in America, for 
Mrs. Gerould, is that there is so much 
of it, and that it is, on the whole, so 
clever. She doesn’t say “good”; she 
says “clever”; and she means full of 
“pep,” amusing or thrilling incident, 
and surprise. We demand much more 
in a story than our grandparents—or 
even our parents—did. We have air- 
planes and motor cars and poison gas 
and soviets and flappers and radio. 


Stories that once were classics might 


strike us as old-fashioned now. We 
have no time for a leisurely style. Mrs. 
Gerould raises the question, Would the 
Saturday Evening Post conceivably 
print “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow’? 
and she answers: “It is not clever 
enough; not quick enough.” 

Mrs. Gerould has immense respect 
for the short-story form. She quotes 
with sympathy (though without explicit 
indorsement) Ben Ames _ Williams’ 
statement: “It is obviously much more 
difficult to write a great short story 
than it is to write a great novel.” Then 
she says: 


“You can remember a good short story 
across the years as well as a novel. Which 
one of you recalls a tale called ‘Miss 
Hinch,’ published a ‘dozen years ago in 
McClure’s, by Henry Sydnor Harrison: 
the same man who!penetrates ‘V. V.’s 
Eyes,’ and ‘Angela’s Business,’ and other 
stuff foolish enough to have been written 
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by A. S. M. Hutchinson? I am still look- 
ing in vain for a tale I read many years 
ago, concerning hidden treasure onthe 
edge of Burma. It was a ruined city in 
the jungle; and at one foreordained, twilit 
moment, a pigtail swished round the cor- 
ner of a palace. A “story of Jack Lon- 
don’s in. The Smart Set—fifteen years 
back, and never seen sin is still memor- 
able to me for its. grim sophistication: 
Henry James people (where did Jack get 
them?) foundering upon a rock that Henry 
James would never have consented to 
chart. Yes, the short story can be memor- 
able, and immortalize for you'a great or 
a terrible moment. We have been told that 
one of the most unforgettable figures in 
fiction is that of Beatrix Esmond coming 
down the staircase with a candle in her 
hand. True: it is. But so is Dinah 
Shadd, slipping her hand into Mulvaney’s, 
when Judy Sheehan’s mother puts the 
Black Curse on him; so is the terrible in- 
stant when Love o’ Women says ‘I am 
dying, Egypt, dying’; so is the moment 
when the narrator realizes that Namgay 
Doola’s children, in the far Himalayas, 
are singing ‘The Wearing of the Green.’ 
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These are things that you do not forget. 
You do not forget Wilbur Steele’s ‘Arab 
Stuff’;. when, the movie people having 
gone back to their own place, the teller 
of the tale discovers that the atmosphere 
they. created was all too real—that the 
over-civilized sheik did slay, for the sake 
of an ‘honorable convention. You do not 
forget the instant in ‘The Monkey’s Paw,’ 
when the father raises the paw in his 
hand to wish—and the limping footsteps 
of the dead son die away in the night.” 


All of which leads up to the con- 
clusion: “By reading the short story as 
critically as we do the novel; by ap- 
plauding it as sincerely when it is suc- 
cessful, and condemning it as vigor- 
ously when it is not; by demanding 
from the short-story writer as high a 
quality of prose as we demand from any 
other writer of fiction—we, as readers, 
can do much to place it where it belongs, 
and to clear the air of suspicion: of the 
utterly false suspicion that it is, in it- 
self, cheap, or ephemeral, or inadequate 
to the serious portraiture of life.” 


Pepys and the Life of Everyman 


A Seventeenth-Century Diarist Whose Influence Is Still Alive 


= VY J E care most for those portraits 

‘in which we find ourselves,” 

once wrote Voltaire; and this 
is the motto to which Gamaliel Brad- 
ford has chosen to key his new book, 
“The Soul of Samuel Pepys” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Mr. Bradford’s book, 
taken in conjunction with H. B. Wheat- 
ley’s authoritative edition of the “Diary 
of Samuel Pepys” (Harcourt, Brace), 
seems to indicate a revival of interest 
in the admiralty official who left his 
impress on seventeenth-century Eng- 
land and yet is as up to date as Frank- 
lin P. Adams’ latest column in the New 
York World. It was Walt Whitman’s 
claim in behalf of “Leaves of Grass” 
that “who touches this touches a man.” 
This claim, according to Richard Le 
Gallienne in the New York Times, was 
true, though in a limited sense, com- 
pared with the Diary of Samuel Pepys, 


for “who touches that touches man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Bradford, author of “Damaged 
Souls” and a master of psychological 
portraiture, has lived with the Diary in- 
timately for thirty years, and he says 
that never before has he found material 
so rich or so inexhaustible. “Hundreds 
of diaries,” he adds, “have been printed, 
but not one of them has ever been kept 
quite with Pepys’ minuteness or his 
absolute frankness of self-revelation.” 


The Diary was begun in 1660 when 
Pepys was twenty-seven years old; was 
written in shorthand, and was carried 
forward for nine years. The period 
was one of turbulence and reaction, fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the Puritan 
movement and the restoration of the 
Stuarts to the English throne. The 
position of Pepys is described as “me- 
dium, or something above.” He was 
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fairly well-born, fairly 
well educated, and had 
excellent connections. 
But he was not wealthy, 
and, having married very 
young, he had to battle 
for pleasure and even for 
comfort. Mr. Bradford 
writes: 


“He had the average 
practical instincts of life, 
could do a day’s work, 
groan over it and rebel 
against it, but do it. He 
could drive a hard bar- 
gain, and then, when his 
sympathy or.vanity was 
touched, give away a round 
sum, or throw it away. 
He had an average in- 
telligence, could apply 
keen analysis to a prob- 
lem that affected his own 
interest, made mistakes, 
imbibed prejudices, mis- 
judged men and life and 
God, and paid for it. Take 
him all in all, and allow- 
ing for his surroundings, 








he was average in morals, 
indulged his passions and 
regretted the indulgence, 
made good resolutions and 
broke them again, judged 
others severely and him- 
self leniently and severely 
also, fought the old mad 





“THE MOST HUMAN BEING WHO EVER GOT INTO 


So Richard Le Gallienne describes Samuel Pepys. ‘Nothing 
human indeed,’ Mr. Le Gallienne adds, ‘‘was alien to him, 
and everything every average man of his time was enjoying 
Pepys enjoyed too with a zest, a curiosity and a relishing 
memory which make his Diary still so immediate a record to- 
day of his moments as they passed two hundred and sixty 
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years ago.” 








battle with the flesh and 

the devil, sometimes shamefully, some- 
times triumphantly, but always humanly. 
In short, he was a man amazingly like you 
and me, and the chief among many in- 
terests of his wonderful Diary is that ‘it 
reveals him and you and me with a candor, 
an unparalleled, direct, sincere clarity, 
which has never been equalled, except per- 
haps in the Essays of Montaigne.” 


While the Diary’s prime interest lies 
in its revelation of Pepys’ character, it 
possesses a secondary interest as a his- 
torical document. In this respect it 
has been compared with the “Memoirs” 
of Casanova. “Pepys had unusual op- 
portunities,” as Mr. Bradford puts it, 
“for coming into contact with all the 
most notable people of ‘his time, and he 


portrayed their characters with an in- 
exhaustible curiosity of insight and a 
singular vigor of expression. He had a 
passion for observing humanity, not 
perhaps quite so profound in analytical 
power as Saint-Simon’s, but quite as 
varied and constant in_ superficial 
shrewdness. The pettiness of kings, 
the blunders of statesmen, the way- 
wardness of great ladies, above all the 
manifold, shifting color and variety of 
the moving spectacle of life, all are re- 
flected in his pages with telling impres- 
siveness. He catches the little gesture, 
the brief word, ;the common touch, 
which make the record of human ac- 
tions and sufferings an enduring and 
vital thing.” 
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THE ANCIENT SIN 


Being the Strange Tale of a Bogy-eman Who Came Back 
By MICHAEL ARLEN 





EORGE 
TARLYON 
and I were 


engaged to stay the 
week-end with Au- 
brey . Carlyle at 
Malmanor Hall, 
which is four hours 
by car from Hyde 
Park Corner, 
though that, of 
course, rather de- 
pends on the kind 


HETHER this be regarded as a 

parable, a dream, a nightmare, a 
fairy tale or as an eerie, shudderful , 
ghost story, it rings the bell with pe- to Tarlyon, who 
culiar resonance and, in our opinion, 
marks the author, Michael Arlen,|as.a 
tale-bearer to be categoried with Mas 
Beerbohm, if not Oscar Wilde. , We 
understand the author is a young 
Armenian residing in London. | His 
work is summed up by one critic as 
“refreshingly different from the made- 
by-recipe, | standardized product of the 


cause they were 
singing somewhere 
else that afternoon. 
“Obviously,” I said 


had suggested that 
had I had a Span- 
ish mother I could 
now be enjoying 
the sweet trilling 
of rooks and the 
back-chat of black- 
birds, “obviously 





of car. George Tar- corre 
lyon’s—as that Ar- 
menian fellow had 
noticed — was a 
good car, long and 





panyiig | tale is one in a collection, en- 
titled “These Charming People,” pub- place.” 
lished in book form by George H. 


Doren, by whose permission we print it. 


they can’t always: 
be singing in one 


The accom- 


“Listen,” said 
George Tarlyon, 








low, a chap’s car, 
and we had run : 
four-fifths of our distanceavéry all: we 
had flashed through a towt; whose name is 
of no interest, and had plunged into the 


> 


peculiar wood of Carmion, which shrouds — 


the southern border of the domain of the 


Malmanor. We were ‘therefore on the last_ 


lap, and the fact that this lay through 
Carmion Wood lent a certain interest | to 
it; for although Tarlyon and I had very 
often stayed-with Aubrey Carlyle at Mal- 
manor, we had never, somehow, really pen- 
etrated into Carmion. I den’t-know-why, 
but it just hadn’t happened;. and George 
Tarlyon was now running his car along 
the broad.-sweep of its central and only 
road because of a vague idea that it was 
a short cut. as compared to. the main road. 
It -was a rotten idea, that of Goenge Tar- 
lyon’s. 


CRE of the many silly legends about 
Carmion Wood is that only foreigners 
may hear the singing of the birds therein, 
while for Englishmen there is no sound 
but ‘the rustling of the leaves and the sigh- 
ing of the boughs. How that-sort .of. non- 
sense ever gets hold of a- countryside, I 
don’t know. And the fact.that,.as. George 
Tarlyon rushed the car along the twilight 
road—for although it was a bright sum- 
mer’s day, the leaves are very thick on 
Carmion ‘trees—we could’ hear no ‘birds 
singing was, without a doubt, simply be- 





and when you lis- 
tened it really was 
rather .curious,, the silence of Carmion 
Wood. “Quiet we can silence, the merest 
word of all,” some one has written, Poe, I 
think; but that word applied very fully to 
Carmion, it was so silent! If only there 
had been. a wind, just to give the leaves : 
little fun! But’there wasn’t a breath; 
was 4 close day in August, and the mcd 
was a crypt, that’s what it was. I said so 
to Tarlyon, but. all he said was that he 
was hungry. Later on he grunted: “You 
and-your crypts!” 

“It’s a-pity,” I said reasonably, “that 
the sun doesn’t get a bit further into this 
Ig 

“Dolorous i is the word for it,” murmured 
Tarlyon; and he-was quite right. “Dol- 
orous” was certainly the word for it. 

“Open your cut-out, man!” I said at 
last, for that car was really too well-bred. 
And with a twist-of his foot he opened 
the cut-out. What a cut-out! But it did 
make things seem more homely. 


HE car rushed on. ... The straight 

road under the thick tapestry of leaves 
would take us directly to the parkland of 
Malmanor; through the opening at the 
end, for Carmion Wood ends sharply, we 
could see in the far distance, lying in the 
hollow of the county like an ancient pink 
jewel in a green bowl, the vast Elizabethan 
pile of Malmanor Hall. 


| 








Story of the Month 


The car rushed on... . 

“Bang!” said the car, but Tarlyon said 
worse than that as he pulled up. 

“This,” I said, as we looked at the flat- 
tened back tire, “this comes of taking 
short cuts.” 

The matter with Tarlyon was that he 
had had no luncheon and was hungry. 
Now George Tarlyon is my greatest friend, 
but this I had against him, that he swore 
too much. Like 
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“We must have dropped something,” I 
suggested. 

We drew abreast of the gesticulating 
woman on the coarse grass by the road. 
She was just a slip of an aged woman, 
and her hair was made of bits of grey 
string, and her eyes leapt hysterically 
out of a little, lined face. “Come, come!” 
she was screaming. “Come, come quick!” 
She smelt old, that woman. 

The car had 





many other men, 
decent men, he 
swore too much and 
too often. I can 
say “damn” with 
any man, I have 
said “bloody,” and 
will again when it 
is organic to the 
occasion, but what 
humorous’ writers 
in the magazines 
callscientific swear- 
ing does not amuse 
me. I do not wish 
to seem superior, 
but it just does not 
amuse me. In the 
Middle Ages men 
swore mightily on 
the names of the 
Trinity and the 
Saints, but then 
they believed 
mightily in the 
Trinity and the 
Saints. Now men 
swear and curse on 
the names of every- 
thing and believe in 
nothing. It is the 
habit of the modern 
world; it is the 
habit of being in a 
hurry; it is the 
habit of unholiness. 
And it had grown 








A NEW STAR IN THE LITERARY SKIES 


Michael Arlen, author of a book of short 
stories entitled “These Charming People,” 
in which appears the accompanying tale, 
is an Armenian who writes English as 
though he were to the manor born. 


searcely stopped 
abreast of her 
when she _ turned 
and scampered 
away along a little 
lane between the 
tall, still trees. It 
was extraordinari- 
ly, the way she ran, 
that little old wo- 
man! “Come, come 
quick!” 

Well, there was 
nothing to do but 
to follow. 

“The girl’s mad,” 
snarled Tarlyon, 2s 
he strode after the 
little old woman. 
But striding was 
no use, it was a 
running job, and it 
was a hot day. 


I? was an untidy, 

tangled path up 
which she was 
leading us—and 
how quickly she 
ran, that little old 
woman, stumbling 
over her uncertain ~ 
feet and frantic 
gestures, while we 
plowed on behind 
her through the 
; lush of the wood in 








on my friend, 
George Almeric St. George Tarlyon, who 
was otherwise a reasonable sort of man. 


put on. the spare tire was only the 
work of a few minutes; and again the 
car rushed on... and from behind us came 
a cry.. I looked back, and there, twenty 
yards behind us, stood and screamed a 
woman by the roadway. 
Tarlyon was really remarkably fluent as 
he reversed. He was hungry, you see. 


August. It was an 
amazingly hot day; the Press for the last 
week or so had been full of surprise and 
congratulation as to the torrid weather 
we were having, and we had now an un- 
rivalled opportunity of testing the veracity 
of the Press, but had much rather have 
foregone it. At the moment, following that 
little old woman up that tangled path in 
Carmion Wood, George Tarlyon and I were 
probably the wettest men in England out- 
side of a swimming-bath. 
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“What the devil is it all about?” mut- 
tered Tarlyon, and was not soothed by my 
suggesting that I thought it was all part 
of his idea of a short cut to Malmanor— 
while the little old woman still screamed 
at us to come quick, quick. 

“Quick, quick ...”’ And at her heels we 
burst out on to a clearing in the wood. 
The sun lay on that clearing like a carpet 
of gold. 

Tarlyon and I stopped dead, and 
stared.. We stared hard. But the little 
old woman, still screaming to us to 
follow, ran on ahead to the house. Yes, 
there was a house in that clearing, a little 
farmhouse. And the sun lay on it like a 
carpet of gold: that is how I saw it.... 

“Not our business,” muttered Tarlyon, 
and I heartily agreed that it wasn’t. We 
stood where we were, with our eyes glued 
on what we saw; and George Tarlyon dug 
his hands deep in his pockets. George 
Tarlyon always dug his hands deep in his 
pockets when he wanted frightfully to take 
them out. 


A MAN was thrashing his son. I can- 
not explain why, but we were somehow 
quite certain that the thing the man was 
thrashing was flesh of his flesh and blood 
of his blood. He was a huge man, with a 
mane of grey hair and a long grey beard, 
and he had on a bright red shirt. If I close 
my eyes now I can see the blood-red of 
that huge bearded man’s shirt, I can see 
the curve of his great shoulders and the 
muscles that stood out like lumps of rubber 
on his half-bare arm as he beat his son 
with a stout stick. And I can see his little 
old wife trying to stay his hand, begging, 
praying, moaning. We heard her moan- 
ing, like an old, old bird in pain. And at 
that Tarlyon started forward a step.... 
“Steady there!” cried Tarlyon sharply. 
“Steady, Beaver!” The cry cut across 
the sunlit place, the clear sky that 
has lit for England the darkest corners 
of the world, and the huge man in the 
red shirt stayed his cudgel and looked at 
us. But the little old woman still moaned, 
and it was quite dreadful to hear that in 
the summer silence. Ten yards separated 
us from that domestic scene, but they 
were ‘yards of bright sunlight, and we 
could see every line on that patriarch’s 
face. For he was a patriarch. He was 
the most magnificent man I have ever 
seen; and Tarlyon and I, not small men, 
felt withered under his straight look. We 
stood rooted. 
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“Friends,” said the old man, and his 
was the voice of authority, “you must 
leave me in peace to drive the sin out of 
this my son. His mother is a woman, and 
will pardon everything in those she loves, 
but you are men and know the one sin 
that is unpardonable by all men. Go your 
ways in peace, and fear not to put your 
own houses in order... .” 

And still he looked at us, that remark- 
able old lecturer, his cudgel stayed in the 
air, his son at his feet; and his voice was 
the voice of a man who has drunk the 
vinegar of life, and his eyes were the 
eyes of a man who has seen Christ cruci- 
fied. That is why we knew for certain, 
Tarlyon and I, that whatever the ancient 
man said was true and whatever he did 
was right. “Come away,” I whispered. 

“You are right. It is your business,” 
cried Tarlyon across the sunlight—and, 
dear God, it was! For the thing hap- 
pened then. We hadn’t noticed that the 
son had crawled from his father’s feet. 
And what he saw was a spade raised 
high in the sun-light, a spade crashing 
down and cleaving the patriarch’s head 
like an ax, so that the blood came out of 
it like the sap of a tight orange. With- 
out a cry the cold mzn fell, and red ‘as 
his shirt were the stones of the. yard be- 
neath his head. The little old woman 
screamed. The son and his spade lay 
where Tarlyon’s right hand felled him. 
and Tarlyon kne!t by the slaughtered old 
man. I couldn’t move. I took up the 
gored spade and held it, a silly gesture. 
My heart beat like a bell in my ears, and 
I remember there rose to my lips prayers 
that I thought I had forgotten. 

“Quiet, for one morent,” I heard Tar- 
lyon’s voice to the screaming old woman. 
I stared and wondered <t my friend, kneel- 
ing there on the dyed stones and listening 
to the heart under the red shirt. I could 
not have done that. I hate a lot of blood. 


HEN he rose and came towards me. I 
hated the dark damp patches on his 
trouser-knees. 

“Quite dead,” he said. “We must fetch 
the police.” 

Of course, I thought. And together..we 
looked down at the son on the ground. 
He was gibbering. He had gone mad. 
“Drat the boy!” said Tarlyon thought- 
fully. é 

“T wonder,” I heard myself whisper, 
“what was the one sin the old man said 
was unpardonable?” 
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Tarlyon looked from the prostrate thing 
to me, and I saw that those slightly frozen 
blue eyes of his were as miserable as the 
eyes of a hurt girl. You see, that old man 
was a very remarkable old man, and he 
was dead.... 

“IT don’t know,” he whispered back. 
“You and I, Ralph, and our friends, have 
become so civilized that we don’t know 
what the unpardonable sins are. We sim- 
ply don’t know, old man! We are the 
world’s soft people, Ralph. We are so 
civilized that we pardon too much—both in 
ourselves and other people; and we call 
that being broadminded, but it’s really be- 
ing flabby. But that old man, I’m sure, 
was not ‘broad-minded,’ he was as little 
‘broad-minded’ as Jehovah, and there was 
one sin he simply would not pardon. And 
we, who are civilized people, do not even 
know what it was... .” 

We stared silently at the poor gibbering 
thing at our feet. 

“Don’t you think,” said Tarlyon, “that 
one of us should stay here awhile—” 

“IT won’t stay here alone,” I said ab- 
ruptly—and I meant it. Nothing would 
have induced me to stay alone in that 
ghastly sunlit spot, alone with that lunatic 
boy and the little old woman and the 
butchered patriarch. How she moaned, 
that little old woman kneeling on the 
bloodied stone. .. . 

With a silk handkerchief for his ankles 
and one for his wrists, we trussed the 
poor boy againt the kitchen door. He could 
not have been more than seventeen or so, 
and his young face was hideous with fear. 

We left the place quickly; but I looked 
back just once at the scene, for it. seemed 
to me very strange of the sun still to lie 
on it all like a carpet of gold. That is 
how I felt about it. 


GWIFTLy Tarlyon put the bonnet of his 
car to the direction from which we had 
come, where lay the town whose name is 
of no interest. 

“How far is it, d’you think, Ralph?” 

“About four miles,” I ventured; and 
Tarlyon proceeded to eat up those four 
miles as a conjurer eats up yards of rib- 
bon. It perished beneath us, that road, 
and the roaring cut-out tore the silence of 
Carmion Wood into a million bits, and 
may it never have found them again! 
Neither of us spoke. I was feeling sick. 

We reached the outskirts of the town, 
and a piece of luck saved us from inquir- 
ing for the police station; for, approach- 
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ing us on a bicycle, we saw a blue, hel- 
meted figure, and by the stripes on his 
arm we knew him for a sergeant of police. 
Tarlyon pulled up. 

“Better leave the bicycle and come with 
us to Carmion Wood,” he said. “Explain 
as we go. Urgent.” 

The sergeant looked closely into Tar- 
lyon’s face. 

“Right, sir,” said he, and quickly gave 
the custody of his bicycle to a gnarled- 
looking woman in the open doorway of a 
laborer’s dwelling. 

“What’s oop over ut Carmion?” asked 
she. 

“You may well ask,” said Tarlyon. 

No laggard was that sergeant of police, 
A grizzled man, with a reticent face. I 
sat behind and heard Tarlyon explain. 
The sergeant said nothing, listening in- 
tently, until the end. 

“Where did you say the house was, sir?” 
he asked then. 

“T’ve just been telling you, man! Ina 
little clearing in the wood.” ‘ 

“Very good, sir,” said the sergeant of 
police. 

Silently we sped into Carmion Wood. 

“You see, sir,” said the sergeant, “it’s a 
powerful long time since I’ve been here. 
Folk roundabout mislike the wood.” 

“Don’t feel very attached to it myself,” 
grunted Tarlyon. “Ah, here we are!” 


Rut it was not going to be as easy as 

that. For when we left the car, at the 
identical spot where, we were certain, the 
little old woman had stopped us, we some- 
how lost our way. We wandered about 
for some time, up little twisting lanes, 
down tangled untidy lanes, up no lanes at 
all: we plowed through the growth and 
lush of the wood, like angry flies beating 
about a crypt to which the sun filtered 
in tortured patches of light. We per- 
spired enormously—and Tarlyon lost his 
temper. He had had no luncheon, you un- 
derstand, and it was now past five; and 
so he was fluent in the forbidden lan- 
guage. But the sergeant of police was a 
tough and silent man, he neither sweated 
nor spoke. 

“Where did you say the house was, 
sir?” asked the sergeant at last: and very 
amiably, I thought, considering. . . . 

“Oh,” says Tarlyon. “So you’ve heard 
me mention a house, have you!” 

We stood very still, the three of us, and 
Tarlyon glared. 


(Concluded on page 260) 
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“THE POTTERS” 


Making Sport of Humdrum American Family Life 
By J. P. MCEVOY 


are familiar with a little man 
labeled The Public or The Com- 
mon People, who appears from time to 
time vainly but heroically struggling 
against gigantic forces labeled The 
Trusts or Labor, The Bosses or The 
War God. In his comedy “The Pot- 
ters,” a Richard Herndon production, 
which is enjoying an extended Broad- 
way run, and which Reilly & Lee (Chi- 
cago) publish in book form, J. P. Mc- 
Evoy has dramatized Mr. Common Peo- 
ple. Although the characters are drawn 
with stark irony at times, precipitating 
as much pathos as humor, it is as a 
comedy that the play mainly appeals. 
“Like all folk stories worthy of the 
name,” says John 


S TUDENTS of newspaper cartoons 


measure of entertainment for all classes 
in this play.” In an introduction to the 
play in book form, Heywood Broun ven- 
tures the opinion that “those who read 
this play rather than see it, or who read 
it after seeing it, will find that its power 
to stick in the mind, and to foment a 
very considerable speculation about its 
author, rests in his philosophy concern- 
ing the man inside of all of us.” 

Pa Potter, admirably played by Don- 
ald Meek, is small, bald and actively 
worried. He is at times vain and pep- 
pery as a turkey cock, but in the main 
is acutely conscious of an inferiority 
complex and is appealingly pathetic. 
Always kind of heart, he is indubitably 
honest and good, though abysmally 

futile in mind and 





Corbin, in the New 


character. If he 





York Times, “this 
one has moments of 
universal truth in 
emotion.” The 
World critic pro- 
nounces it “a tart 
and stimulating 
comedy,” and Alex- 
ander Woollcott, of 
the Sun, calls it “a 
play which at least 
deserves to be men- 
tioned in the same 
breath with the 
best works of Sin- 
clair Lewis.” To 
Burns Mantle, of 
the Daily News, it 
is “a happy play’ 
for those who ex- 








comes out trium- 
phant in the end of. 
the play, one feels 
that it is only in 
deference to the 
canons of popular 
comedy. 

In the opening 
scene, at breakfast 
time in the Potter, 
home, there are 
present Ma Potter 
(Catherine Calhoun 
Doucet) and her 
son, Bill (Raymond 
Guion), and daugh- 
ter, Mamie (Mary 
Carroll). Brother 
and sister display 
anything but affec- 








tract pleasure from 


Drawn by Carl Bohnen 


tion for each other. 





seeing themselves 
as others see them” 
and “although more 
typical of the Mid- 
dle West than of 
the East, there is a 





A REALIST IN THE RANKS OF AMERI- 
CAN PLAYWRIGHTS 

J. P. McEvoy, having scored a first success 

is expected to eclipse 

it with his next play. 


with “The Potters,” 


Pa enters, tugging 
at his necktie and 
“darning” it for 
“always gettin’ 
caught on the back 
collar button.” 
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BILL. You don’t need a back collar but- 
ton. It’s habit, that’s all. I never wear 
one. 

Pa. Say, I don’t need any advice from 
you on how to dress, young fellow. I was 
wearin’ back collar buttons when all you 
was wearin’ was talcum powder an’ safety 
pins. 

Mamie. I guess that will hold you, 
smart Aleck. 

Ma. Pa, don’t be indecent. You should 
show your children a good example. 


Pa. What’s indecent about that? Gee 
whiz! Lookit this shirt. That’s what I 
call indecent. Lookit them cuffs. Lookit 


the neck here. No wonder they call them 
machines in the laundry “manglers.” 

Bri. Ha! Joke! 

Pa. What am I to do about these cuffs. 
I can’t go down town with cuffs like this. 
A man’s got to make a good appearance 
in business. 

Ma. Turn ’em. 
difference. 

Pa. Can’t you get me another shirt? 

Ma. No, I can’t. I don’t know where 
they are just now. 

Pa. (Looking around table and back 
into hall.) Where’s the paper? Get me 
the paper. 

Ma. Say, you don’t want a wife... . 
You want a caddy. (Nothing left for Pa 
to do but go after the paper himself.) 
It’s a wonder he wouldn’t eat his break- 
fast without the paper once. 

BILL. Pa wouldn’t know what to think 
for the day unless he read it in the morn- 
ing. 


Later Pa rebukes his son for staying 
out so late at night and such an alter- 
cation ensues that Pa declares, as he 
tackles his ham and eggs, “This ain't 
a home. It’s a lion house.” Ma adds 
to his discomfiture by taunting him with 
the fact that their neighbors, the Ran- 
kins, “can afford a maid, and we can’t.” 


Pa. (Peevishly.) Rankins, Rankins! 

Ma. Rankin don’t make any more than 
you do, does he? You’re both workin’ 
down there in the same office, aren’t you? 

Pa. (Cornered.) Well, he makes a 
little more but that’s because he’s always 
yessin’ the bess. But me, I’m different. 
When I don’t like a thing I sing right out. 
Only the other day the boss came up to 
my desk to ask my advice about somep’n 
and he says, “Potter, I want to ask your 
advice about somep’n”... 


Nobody’ll know the 
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Ma. It’s about time you were getting 
a raise or somep’n. (Pa collapses.) I’m 
sick of apologizin’ to installment collec- - 
tors. Rankin has just got a raise. Mrs. 
Rankin told me so. 

Pa. Well, if he did, he got it by yessin’ 
the boss. 

Ma. Well then, yes the boss, if that’s 
what gets raises. I tell you right now, 
Peter E. Potter, ‘you got to do somep’n 
pretty soon besides talk. I’m tired of 
hearin’ about what a great hero you are 
down at the office. You seem to be a hero 
down there ev’ry day except pay day. 


On his way to his place of business 
a half hour later Potter is introduced 
by his neighbor, Rankin, to an oil-well 
promoter named Eagle. A conspiracy 
is hatched to get Potter to invest. Over 
the luncheon table that day, Eagle being 
host, Pa asks how many leases he could 
get for a thousand dollars. 


EAGLE. Well, I’m afraid a thousand 
dollars—well— 

Pa. Well, I could dig up some more, 
if I really had to. 

RANKIN. I’ve got some money to in- 
vest, too. Believe me, it looks gbod to me. 

EaGLe. Looks good to ‘you, does it? 
Well! You’d be lucky to get any. Fact 
is, there are only three blocks left that 
are on the market at any price. It might 
be possible to swing the three of them for 
four thousand apiece, but they’ve got to 
be bought as a unit. (Suddenly, as if in- 
spired.) I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
take one of them if each of you will take 
one of them. How’s that? 

Pa. Why — er — four thousand — er— 
gosh, that’s a lot of money. 

EaGLe. Oh, yes—for some people—but 
for men like us—what’s four thousand 
dollars when an opportunity like this 
comes along? 

Pa. (Gulping.) Yes, thass right. 

RANKIN. Well, I believe I could dig my 
share up. 

EaGLe. Good; that’s two units taken 
care of. How about you, Potter? 

Pa. Well,—I—I— 

EaGLe. Suit yourself. I’d a darn sight 
rather hang on to it. I know plenty of 
fellows that would break their necks to 
get in on this. Maybe Mrs. Potter ob- 
jects to ‘you making any investments with- 
out her advice. 

Pa. Say, I wear the pants in my house. 
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But four thousand dollars. Thass a lot of 
money right off the bat like this. 


In the end he invests the savings of 
ten years, which had been intended to 
pay off the mortgage on his home. Dis- 
cussing the matter with his wife, after 
she has discovered his_ speculative 
plunge, he exclaims defensively: 


Pa. All my life I’ve been workin’ like a 
dog, tryin’ to get somewhere by workin’ 
and savin’. Who ever got anywhere by 
workin’ and savin’? You’ve got to take 
a chance once in a while. Look at Rocke- 
feller; look at Morgan; look at Schwab. 
They all took a chance and see where they 
are. 

Ma. Yes, and look at the poor house; 
that’s where we'll finish up. 

Pa. No we'll not. 

MA. We will too. We’re headed there 
right now. (Her anger rises.) What did 
I ever do to have such a boob of a hus- 
band. 


Pa. Boob! 

MA. Worse than a boob. 

Pa. Well, Rankin bought some, didn’t 
he? 

Ma. Rankin? Who told you he bought 
some? 

Pa. I seen him. 

Ma. Huh! You did? You’re a bigger 


boob than I thought you were. Don’t tell 
me that a smart man like Rankin would 
let himself get roped in the way you did. 
What did you do it for? 

Pa. What did I do it for? Because 
you nagged me into it. Day after day, 
morning and night, that’s all I’ve heard, 
money, money, money. “I want a maid like 
the Rankins—I want a new car like the 
Rankins—I want new furniture like the 
Rankins—I want this—I want that.” 
How was I going to get the money for 
all those things? Pull it out of the air? 
Save it out of my salary? What did I 
do it for? You should ask me such a 
question. 


In the second act Potter visits the 
Tennessee oil property and learns that 
the chances are a thousand to one that 
his money is lost. He returns home 
and is hoping forlornly that oil will be 
struck, when a telegram arrives, osten- 
sibly from the company, demanding a 
thousand dollars additional from Pot- 
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ter to protect the leases. Potter and 


his wife are together. 


Ma. There, what did I tell you? What 
are you going to do? 

Pa. (Helplessly.) I don’t know. 

Ma. I told you so. Our four thousand 
dollars is gone and the mortgage is com- 
ing due on our home. We’ll be out on the 
streets. (Shaking him excitedly.) We'll 
be out on the streets—do you hear me? 

Pa. (Dazed.) Yes. 

Ma. Oh, why did you-do it, Pa? Why 
did you do it? ; 

Pa. (Brokenly.) Why? Why, I did 
it for you. For you and the children. I 
wanted you to have the things other wo- 
men have. I wanted to make everything 
easier for you. I wanted you to have nice 
clothes and servants and cars. I wanted 
to do something for my children like other 
men do. I—I wanted—oh, what’s the use? 
It was only a dream—yov’re right—I’m a 
failure, I’m no good. But honestly, Ma, it 
was you I had in mind, you and the chil- 
dren. I don’t want anything for myself. 
I wanted to do something for you and I 
thought this was the chance. And now— 
well, I’m a failure. You said it. 


In the third act the oil-company pro- 
moter, Eagle, in conference with Ran- 
kin at the latter’s office the following 
day, confesses to having played Potter 
for a sucker, and adds: 


EAGLE. Speaking: of Potter reminds 
me I still have the check you gave me when 
we put that deal over on him. Your buy- 
ing leases too, sure fooled Potter. 

RANKIN. I’ve still got ’em too, don’t 
you want ’em? 

‘Eacte. Oh, you might just as well give 
them to me. (Rankins takes the leases out 
of his pocket and hands them to Eagle and 
Eagle hands him a check after he has 
carefully pocketed the leases.) 

RANKIN. (Tearing up check.) Well, 
that’s that. You haven’t told me why you 
soaked Potter a thousand extra assess- 
ment. 

EAGLE. Why, that’s to scare him out so 
he’ll be glad to sell his leases. 

RANKIN. I don’t understand. 

EAGLE. Oh yes,'that’s right, you don’t 
know it yet, do you? 

RANKIN. Know what? 

EAGLE. Why, we struck oil down there 
on that property. 
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RANKIN. WHAT! You're kidding me. 

EaGLeE. Oh, am I? Look at this. 
(Hands Rankin a telegram.) I got that 
yesterday. You see I couldn’t remember 
to tell you until I got these leases from 
you. They sort of reminded me. (Edges 
toward the door.) 

RANKIN. Here, give those leases back 
to me. You sold them to me. 

EAGLE. Don’t be so. impetuous. 
gave them back to me. 

RANKIN. But you tricked me. 

Eacie. Well, well. 

RANKIN. You—you crook, you. 


You 


Eagle exits. Potter enters. Rankin 
craftily begins negotiating to buy Pot- 
ter’s leases without arousing his sus- 
picion. Potter eventually sells him for 
$5,000 the $4,000 worth of leases he had 
bought from Eagle and decides to “keep 
for luck” the ones Eagle had “thrown 
in for luck.” 

Arriving at home that evening Potter 
is greeted by his wife and by his newly 
wed daughter, Mamie, and son-in-law, 
Red Miller (Douglass Hunter). They 
had eloped and been married the night 
before. Potter gives them $400 for 
honeymoon expenses. Whereupon: 


Ma. (Round eyed.) Why, where did 
you get all that money? Lemme see it. 

Pa. Just a minute. Be more respect- 
ful. Gaze upon Peter E. Potter, the 
financial genius, the wizard of Wall Street. 

Ma. Why Pa, of all things! 

_. Mamigz. (Throwing her arms around 
Pa.) Why Pa, you wonderful old thing! 
re Rep. (Shaking hands with him warm- 
ly.) Well, well, well! (Pa tries to get his 
hand away from Red’s vigorous pump- 
ing.) Well, well, well! 

PA. (Seriously.) Now, Red. You’ve 
got my daughter. You’re gonna be good 
to her, ain’t you? 

Rep. Yes, Pa. May I call you Pa? 

Pa. You might just as well start now. 
And Red, remember, I didn’t give you my 
daughter—you took her—but that’s all 


right now. It’s up to you to make her 
happy. 
Rep. ‘I’ll try, Pa. 


Pa. Well, don’t think it’s going to be 
easy for the two of you. There'll be 
times you'll get on each others’ nerves 
and hate each other. 

RED AND Mamie. Oh, no we won’t. 

Pa. Oh, yes you will! But remeraber 
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that all young couples go through it, and 
things you’ll cry over to-day you'll laugh 
about to-morrow. The happy marriage is 
where each side is ready to give just a 
little more than it takes. (Apologetically 
to Ma.) I know this sounds terribly 
preachy and old fashioned, but after all, 
marriage is an old game that has to be 
played according to the old rules, and 
cheatin’ in marriage is like cheatin’ at soli- 
taire. 


Pa ends up by making the newly-weds 
a present of such of his oil leases as he 
had not sold to Rankin. They go out. 
Presently Ma Potter sees in the evening 
paper that a big oil well has “come in” 
at El Dorado, Tenn., on the land in 
which Pa had invested. She is hyster- 
ical with joy and rushes to him with 
the news. 


Pa. Whuh, whuh... 

Ma. Why Pa, what’s the matter? 
the shock been too much for you? 

Pa. (Miserably.) No,no. (Buries his 
face in his hands and moans.) Oh, my 
God! 

Ma. (Alarmed.) 
What’s the matter? 

Pa. I—I can’t tell you. 

Ma. (More alarmed than ever.) What 
is it? What’s the matter? 

Pa. We’re not rich, Ma. 

Ma. Why, why, why? Look, look here 
in the paper. 

Pa. Yes, yes, I know, I know, but— 
Ma, listen—don’t cry, Ma, but listen. I—- 
I sold those leases. 

Ma. (Sinking into chair 
What—you—sold— 

Pa. Yes—the leases—to Rankin. 

Ma. Oo-oooh!” 

Pa. He came to the office to-day and 
offered me all I paid for them and a thou- 
sand dollars more. ... (Enraged) What’s 
the use of tryin’ to do what’s right—what’s 
the use of tryin’ to be fair and square. 
(Bitterly) Be good and you will be happy 
—what a lie, what a terrible damn lie. 


Has 


What’s the matter? 


helplessly.) 


Presently, however, the son-in-law, 
Red Miller, comes in flourishing another 
newspaper which states that the rich 
gusher is located on property covered 
by the leases which Pa had given him, 
not by the leases sold to Rankin. So, 
Pa is voted a success—and the curtain 
falls. 
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How a Million-Dollar Play is Made 


Author of “Abie’s Irish Rose” Retraces Its Thorny Path 





yet in sight. Abie has 








SHE LOOKS AS 
DOES TO HER 


For Anne Nichols, author and producer of 


a million-dollar success come true. 





GOOD TO BROADWAY AS BROADWAY 


“Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” after many discouragements, has made the dream of 


been dragged through 
numerous legal battles 
and there have been all 
sorts of difficulties over 
bookings, suitable  the- 
aters, the assembling of 
capable companies for the 
road, contracts and other 
trials encountered in the 
active management of this 
play. 

Recounting its history, 
in the Theatre Magazine, 
Miss Nichols says the play 
grew out of a story told 
her by a friend; Fiske 
O’Hara, six years ago, 
which made such an im- 
pression on her that she 
began writing the play at 
once and completed it 
within three days. The 
story was about a young 
Jewish lad, known per- 
sonally to O’Hara, who 
wished to marry a Gen- 
tile—an Irish Catholic— 
but who, fearing his fa- 
ther’s disapproval, con- 
ceived the idea of intro- 
ducing the girl to his 
father under a Hebrew 
name. The girl was agree- 
able, they were married, 
and in the course of time 











BIE’S IRISH ROSE,” now in 
its third year on Broadway and 
playing which five other com- 

panies have been wandering over the 

country, remaining for months in cities 
where most plays exhaust their public 
in a week, has had a stormy if not 


“A 


hectic history. Incidentally, it has 
netted its author-producer, Anne Nich- 
ols, more than a million dollars, and the 
end of its money-making career is not 


the young wife fell ill. 
One day her father-in-law called un- 
expectedly and discovered a crucifix in 
her room. Shocked at the sight, the 
Hebrew father hurriedly vacated the 
house. As regards the play, based upon 
this story: 


“When it was all ready for the market, 
no one wanted to buy it. It met with the 
cold shoulder everywhere. I submitted it 
to Mr. Al Woods first, for at that time 

(Continued on page 201) 
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; A TENSE MOMENT FOR POTTER IN “THE POTTERS” 


It is when Pa Potter (Donald Meek) is tendered a “hard-rock” folding bed 
sleep on—and rebels. 
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Drama and Art “THE POTTERS” 


en — — _ — | 


ARE THEY BROTHER AND SISTER? OR WHAT IS THE CONSPIRACY? | 


Mamic Potter (Mary Carroll) is bent on defying her parents, in “The Potters,” 
and so is her brother Bill (Raymond Guion). 
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i A FAMOUS OLD-WORLD PAINTING COMES TO THE NEW 
This ‘Portrait of a Young Woman,” by the Dutch painter Franz Hals (1580- [7 
1666), has been acquired by an American collector for 2,109,000 francs | 
($105,000). 


The painter, who was a Dutch contemporary of Van Dyck, died | 
in poverty. i 





Drama and Art A GREAT FLIGHT OF FANCY 


Se ee eee 
\oG. P. Putnam 
. 


“HUNTING THE UNICORN” IS A “WONDERFUL, FRONTISPIECE” 


S. H. Sime, an English artist, is attracting extraordinary attention abroad by | | 
reason of his fantastic illustrations to Lord Dunsany's new “novel” entitled “The | | 
King of Elfland's Daughter.” Anglo critics pronounce Sime to be “one of the | 
most exquisite, as he is one of the most original, poets of our time . . . whether 

in word or on canvas." Both as artist and poet he has a humorous vein which | 
was delightfully displayed by his collaboration with Josef Holbrooke in a book 

of nonsense verse and music for children entitled “Bogey Beasts." He has not 
hitherto sought publicity nor courted academic honors, and this picture attracted 

a great deal of attention at his first public exhibition the other day at St. George's 

Gallery, London. 
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THE SCULPTURED SPIRIT OF RADIO 


Leo Bayman, a New York resident sculptor, has wrought this spirited figure 

expressive of the beauty to be found in the new air wizardry. It was while 

listening in on a program of concert music that the sculptor conceived the idea 

of this statuette. The topping female figure is expressive both of beauty and of 

superlative speed. To carry the symbol further, the globe, from which the 

figure emanates, represents the universe over which play the marvelous forces 
of radio. The statue is 16 inches high and is cast in bronze. 





Drama and Art SiR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE 


-_ a | meen rn nena ee + 


© Dorr News Service 
A GREAT LAWYER IS THUS COMMEMORATED IN BRONZE 


_ This statue of Blackstone, by Paul Bartlett, is being erected in London as a gift 
“ of the American to the British Bar Association. 
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Drama and Music 


(Continued from page 192) 

he was putting on such plays as ‘Potash 
and Perlmutter,’ and I thought it would 
fit in nicely with this program. But no, 
he didn’t want it. And the funny thing 
about it is that, quite some time after 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ had achieved success, 
Mr. Woods met me in a hotel lobby one 
day and reproached me for not letting 
him see the script. 

“*You were the first one to get the 
manuscript,’ I told him. ‘You turned it 
down cold.’ He had even forgotten hav- 
ing had first chance at the play.” 


Successively it was offered to several 
producers and repeatedly rejected. One 
Jewish actor, to whom it was shown, 
was enthusiastic about playing the part 
of Solomon, but he died a fortnight 
after reading the play. Finally, in de- 
spair, Miss Nichols mustered all her 
resources and produced it herself in 
1922. 


“After the opening, several well-known 
dramatic reviewers of New York ‘panned’ 
Abie, but all the others treated it well in 
their reviews. It got a fair break, but for 
some reason or other three.critics in par- 
ticular kept up a continual barrage of 
criticism until people came to believe it 
was universally ‘roasted.’ Of course, the 
adverse criticism did affect the play at 
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first, and the box-office receipts. I felt 
badly about it, but I still retained my 
supreme faith in the ultimate outcome. I 
knew that a play which was as funda- 
mental as Abie, which could make people 
laugh at their own faults—their own small 
prejudices, and which more or less put 
over the suggestion to banish bigotry 
from human hearts—was bound to make a 
go of it. 

“So, in the beginning, when Abie wasn’t 
doing so well in New York, friends of 
mine who were playing stock in Washing- 
ton asked me to let them have it. I did, 
against the advice of those who believed 
that this would ruin its New York run. 
It ran for fifteen weeks to capacity in 
Washington, and then we opened in Balti- 
more. It stayed there for twelve weeks. 
We took it to Pittsburgh, where it stayed 
seven months. Then it was booked on the 
road into Cleveland, where it has played 
for seven months. We had a company in 
Montreal for ten weeks, and this is our 
fourteenth week in Toronto. We played 
ten weeks in Atlantic City, twelve weeks 
in Columbus, and there are five companies 
now on the road.” 


Miss Nichols has no idea how long 
her play will hold the boards, but “all 
offers to do any business with motion 
pictures for at least three years have 
been refused.” 





Free Music Broadcasting 
Arguments For and Against Threatened “Legalized Piracy” 


or demerits of what is known as the 
Dill bill, now pending in Congress, 
which expressly provides that music 
may be broadcast without payment of 


g a lively controversy over the merits 


royalties, John McCormick, Fortune 
Gallo and spokesmen for the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers and for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters present radi- 
cally opposing views. 

In the Chicago Musical Leader, John 
McCormick expresses the conviction 
that the radio “is affecting music in 
this country disastrously” and that 
“the newer and younger artists are 
suffering neglect at the hands of the 


public on account of the absurd man- 
ner of broadcasting.” Artistically 
speaking, this great tenor, who has 
never sung for the radio and declares 
he has no intention of doing so, con- 
siders it “unwise for any artist to risk 
inclement conditions, for if the wave 
lengths are imperfect or should the 
weather be freakish the result would 
be worse than a bad record on a talking 
machine. Artists should be paid for 
their services when they radio, as if 
they were appearing at a public con- 
cert, only in greater degree, for they 
sing practically for the entire country 
and to millions of people. There must 
be some sane adjustment before artists 
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will be willing to risk their reputation 
by broadcasting.” 

Fortune Gallo says it is his experi- 
ence that the radio has aided grand 
opera by bringing the music home to 
more persons than had formerly taken 
an interest in it. “The radio gives the 
music, but leaves the want on the part 
of the listener to see the artists in 
person.” 

Concert managers are less concilia- 
tory than this operatic impresario. “I 
think the radio has had an enormously 
bad effect upon concert interests,” one 
of them is quoted as saying, in the New 
York Evening Post. As the radio has 
increased, so has the concert attendance 
appreciably diminished. “Radio,” says 
another, “is the biggest menace to con- 
cert-giving that has ever appeared.” 
“It will not be long,” a third opines, 
“before the largest percentage of the 
people in the towns will come to expect 
to ‘listen in’ every evening to something 
good without paying for it. Artists 
who appear for radio, even though they 
be paid, are committing economic sui- 
cide. There is no comparison between 
the phonograph and radio. The phono- 
graph gives but 6 per cent. of an 
artist (?); radio 60 per cent. When an 
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audience can get 60 per cent. of an artist 
at home, it won’t go out to get the other 
40 per cent.” 

Charles H. Tuttle, of counsel to the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
thinks that “freedom of the air’ means 
a free bestowal by composers of their 
brain products for the benefit of an in- 
dustry which he terms a “great blessing 
and public service.” They, however, 
look up to it as a commercial rival. He 
tells them the radio popularizes their 
music, to their profit. On the contrary 
they believe that the radio reduces by 
50 per cent. the sales of sheet music. 
They naturally are unwilling to sur- 
render their royalties for the sake of a 
publicity which, in their opinion, is 
detrimental. 

Commenting editorially on the situa- 
tion, the New York Herald-Tribune 
asserts that “legalized piracy is not 
the less objectionable to the victims 
because the gainers by it say their 
intentions are benevolent.” The Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers is charged with being a 
virtual monopoly and a grasping one, 
but “the disinclination of its members 
to give away their commodities cannot 
be regarded as villainous.” 





The Queerest Theater ‘in the World 


Meyerhold and His Bio-Mechanical School 


OMING from Moscow via London 
( : to America is what is described, 

_in the London Graphic, as the 
queerest theater in the world. It is 
known in Russia as the New Theater 
of Moscow and is even better known as 
Meyerhold’s Theater, the manager and 
producer, M. Meyerhold, being a vet- 
eran of the Russian stage who was long 
with the Moscow Art Theater as one of 
the closest associates of the famous 
Stanislavski. 

In the Meyerhold productions, which 
have been featured at the Coliseum in 
London, scenery, as ordinarily under- 
stood, has been entirely abolished. The 


back of the stage consists of the bare 
brick wall of the theater. On the stage 
are certain designs, in uncolored wood, 
rigidly supported by wire ropes. These 
are “abstract” designs, not representing 
any scene, but forming a species of 
scaffolding, angular in line. There are 
platforms, at various levels, and lad- 
ders. Upon these the actors stand, 
jumping, with acrobatic agility, from 
one to the other, running up the lad- 
ders, and sliding down chutes. Meyer- 
hold’s disciples say that they have in- 
troduced another dimension to stage 
production. Charles Ashleigh goes on 
to say, in the Graphic: 
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BI0-MECHANICAL DRAMA 























MEYERHOLD, 


SHOWING HOW THE UNCONVENTIONAL RUSSIAN THEATRICAL PRODUCER, 
STAGES A CONVENTIONAL PLAY 





His settings have the sharp angularity—squareness and straightness—of machinery which 
M. Meyerhold believes to be the geometrical key-note of modern life. 





“The stage designs all bear a certain 
resemblance to industrial forms. One 
puzzles over them, at first, wondering of 
what they remind one. Then one realizes, 
in a flash, what it is; they remind one of 
a factory, of the sharp corners and c'ean 
utilitarian shapes of modern indv:try. 
And that is Meyerhold’s purpose. We 
have passed from the age of soft and ele- 
gant contours, he will tell you. Prettiness 
is dead. Modern industry is the dom- 
inating factor in our life to-day, and it 
is from industry that he borrows his set- 
tings. All color is gone also. There are 
no colors on the stage. The lighting, also, 
is different. There are great shafts of 
plain, uncolored light playing upon the 
scene from giant projectors in the audi- 
torium. Footlights went iong ago. The 
costumes of the actors are of blue denim 
—the overall material of the factory—and 
of black and tan leather. This is a re- 
action from the voluptuous masses of color 
used in the Art Theater. Meyerhold, in 
fact, is in full revolt against artiness, 
against the zsthetic school. He holds 
that stage realism bears no real relation 
to life, that life itself is always more real 
than the reallest of stage realism.” 


Another feature of the Meyerhold 
method is the form of gesture, and of 
the grouping. Gestures are not curved 
and gentle; they are sudden and angu- 
lar. Here, again, the sharp angularity 
—the squareness and straightness of 
machinery—which Meyerhold believes 
to be the geometrical key-note of mod- 
ern life, is reproduced, harmonizing 
with the vertical and rectilinear pat- 
terns of the settings. The old graceful- 
ness, the slow and rounded movement, 
and harmonious groupings of yielding, 
curved poses, are abhorred. There are 
the rigid lines of the outstretched arms, 
of straight, horizontal, vertical or di- 
agonal poses forming an organic rela- 
tionship with the settings. 

This compound of straight geometri- 
cal forms, with an abounding and ex- 
cessive physical vigor of movement, is 
the true expression of our own times, 
says Meyerhold. It is life—rapid and 
pulsating life—machinery. And from 
this it derives its name, for it calls 
itself the Bio-Mechanical school. 
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Ruses and Stratagems in Big Politics 
How the Race for the Presidency is Won and Lost 


VY JINNING the Presidency next 
November will be largely a 
matter of campaign strategy. 

The tricks for defeating an opponent at 

the polls are as definite as the tactics 

for worsting an enemy on the field of 
battle; but whereas expert generalship 
in war has been repeatedly codified into 
text-books, the politician’s tactics are 
still largely trade secrets scarcely for- 
mulated by the sly campaign managers 
who practice them. We have no Hand- 
book of Don’ts for Managers to protect 
the inexperienced candidate from dis- 
aster. All the more interest, therefore, 
attaches to a partial revelation of cam- 
paign strategy that has just appeared 
in an anonymous volume called “Behind 
the Scenes in Politics’ (Dutton’s), 
written by a man who has obviously 
been in close touch with the nation’s 
leading political generals for years. 

His pointers offer splendid material for 

judging the great campaign that is now 

in progress. 

First and foremost, the wise candi- 
date takes the lead and keeps it. Start- 
ing out on a stern chase is fatal. “If 
your opponent calls you a liar, do not 
deny it on your life: call him a thief.” 

A violation of this principle was 
the gigantic strategic blunder in the 
Hughes campaign of 1916. The Re- 
publicans, instead of taking the initi- 
ative, concentrated in following Wil- 
son’s trail. “Hughes talked about Wil- 
son. Taft talked about Wilson. Roose- 
velt attacked Wilson. They were all in 
a sweat and talked nothing but Wilson 
and Wilsonism. And now and then in 
calm pauses Wilson would talk about 
Taft and Roosevelt—and Wilson. No- 
body talked about Hughes.” 

A second rule is that in the case of 
a nationally known candidate, the less 
publicity there is the better. Let him 
stand upon his laurels. Publicity adds 
nothing, and it takes away from. the 
hero’s dignity. “Methinks he doth pro- 


test too much,” is the attitude of the 
voter; and in the case of newspaper 
advertisements, he wonders how much 
money is being spent and what the 
motives are of the men who foot the 
bill. General Wood in November, 1919, 
was conceded by Penrose to be the in- 
evitable nominee of the Republican 
party in the approaching campaign. 
His chances were blasted by the over- 
zeal of his amateur supporters who ad- 
vertized him too extensively. 

Unless there is bullet-proof, con- 
crete evidence of your opponent’s dis- 
honesty, it is dangerous to base your 
campaign on the unfitness of your ad- 
versary. No candidate should risk us- 
ing the scandal story: it gives him the 
appearance of soiling his own fingers. 
The wise campaign manager always 
tries to inspire the voter with a desire 
to vote for his candidate, rather than 
against anyone else. Abuse, and es- 
pecially whispered abuse, is a boome- 
rang. A violation of this third principle 
was one of the many fatal blunders of 
the Democrats in the catastrophic Cox 
campaign four years ago. 

An obvious but often neglected point 
is that the campaigner should exercise 
scrupulous care in distinguishing his 
opponent from the rank and file of his 
opponent’s party. It is fatal to include 
in one’s denunciations the very voters 
one is trying to win. An astute Pro- 
gressive campaigner was once asked to 
give his approval to the following state- 
ment, written by an assistant: “The 
Republicans are responsible for the 
high cost of workmen’s clothing be- 
cause of the special privilege duty on 
wool.” He re-wrote the passage in 
this way: “The Republican Senate ma- 
chine, which does not represent the Re- 
publican voter any better than it repre- 
sents the Democratic or Progressive 
voter, is responsible”’ etc. 

A somewhat subtle but important 
trick is to keep your candidate in a 
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superior position. If possible, let him 
ignore his opponent, as Wilson ignored 
Hughes in 1916 and Harding ignored 
Cox. Beware lest he be overshadowed 
by other members of his own party, as 
Hughes frequently was by Taft and 
Roosevelt. Try to engage the enemy 
in controversy with subordinate cam- 
paigners, so that he wastes himself on 
small fry. On the other hand, reserve 
all first rate campaign material for the 
exclusive use of the candidate, so as to 
center interest in him and make him 
the dominant figure. 

In this connection, it is well to emu- 
late Roosevelt’s genius for striking a 
single campaign note and hanging on 
to it through thick and thin, making it 
reverberate at last in every remote ham- 
let in the land. “All the issues in the 
world may be in the platform, but it 
does not follow that a candidate should 
try to treat them all. The foolish can- 
didate tries to have a band of issues, 
one hundred and ten pieces, all going 
at once. The voters get the impression 
that the candidate has hit upon an is- 
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sue and has then grown doubtful and 
feeble about it; that his opponent may 
have crimped it.” Furthermore, it is 
a weakness to make into a major issue 
a record of performance, because it 
gives the appearance of being on the 
defensive and because criticism travels 
faster than justification. 

As a final piece of advice, the writer 
of “Behind the Scenes in Politics” 
warns the ambitious candidate never to 
give the impression of stepping down 
to the level of his audience. Roosevelt 
could make a hit by breakfasting with 
a prize fighter, but if Nicholas Murray 
Butler did the same thing, it would be 
considered an insincere gesture of de- 
mocracy. “Once in a dog’s age a man 
in politics can pretend to be more of 
a fellow than he is and pass for a while, 
but beware of trying to make pretenses 
of being less of a man than you are.” 
The voters will support a man like them- 
selves and they will support a man who 
is superior to them, but they draw the 
line at the superior man who pretends 
that he isn’t superior. 


Why Seafaring People Are Dominant 


Danger to America in Land-Locked Isolation 


MERICA is to-day confronted 
with a momentous choice. Either 
she may develop a self-centered 

and ultimately stagnant “river” civili- 
zation in the watershed of the Missis- 
sippi, cut off from world currents and 
doomed to the slow decay that killed 
ancient Egypt and stultified China; or 
she may turn her face outwards, toward 
the Atlantic on the east and the Pacific 
on the west, frankly assuming her réle 
in the ever expanding cultures identified 
with the shores of these great ocean 
basins. This is the situation suggested 


by Ramsay Traquair, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, as a conception - inevitably 
drawn from the experience of the 
world’s history. 

More than thirty years ago Admiral 
Albert T. Mahan called attention to the 





important influence exerted by naval 
power on political history. Traquair 
now broadens the scope of Mahan’s 
famous conclusions by finding in the 
earth’s waterways the key to the rise 
and fall of all civilizations, and it is 
for America to choose now between a 
future full of promise as a member of 
the Commonwealth of the Atlantic on 
the one hand, or, on the other hand, the 
limited possibilities open to a nation 
that succeeds in making itself self-suf- 
ficient. 

Traquair points out that the two 
great land powers of antiquity, that of 
Darius the Persian and that of Alex- 
ander the Great, crumbled quickly. 
They found themselves strangled, so to 
speak, because, as far as waterways go, 
they had no life. Greater glory and a 
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longer lease of life were accorded to 
river civilizations, such as. ancient 
Egypt on the Nile, Babylon on the Eu- 
phrates, and China on the Yang-tze 
Kiang, because the rivers facilitated a 
limited interplay of cultural and eco- 
nomic forces up and down the rivershed. 
But they too ultimately came to a dead 
level of stagnation. 

The lasting civilizations have inva- 
riably grown up on the shores of seas, 
for the reason that these render pos- 
sible endless combinations and cross- 
currents of human activity. Ancient 
Hellas was not the mountainous pen- 
insula we now think of as Greece: 
it was the islands and shores of the 
eastern Mediterranea:. including Asia 
Minor and Alexandria. Rome was 
not the capital of the Italian penin- 
sula: it was the capital of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the ports of which served 
as bases for the conquest of the hinter- 
land of Europe, Asia and Africa. Even 
Christianity cannot be regarded as an 
Asiatic religion. It was molded and 
spread by St. Paul, a Hellenized Jew 
and a Roman citizen, and it became es- 
tablished as a world religion under the 
aegis of Rome, not Jerusalem. With 
the advent of the Middle Ages, Mediter- 
ranean culture found itself rivaled by 
a new civilization sprung up around the 
North Sea, in the ports of London, Hull, 
Paris, Rotterdam, Bremen and Ham- 
burg. “The distinction between north- 
ern and southern European,” writes 
Traquair, “is valid. Anthropologists 
speak of Mediterranean man as differ- 
ent from Nordic man. So may he well 
be, for the two live on different seas.” 

The most momentous development in 
world history, as Traquair sees it, was 
the expansion of the cramped civiliza- 
tions of the Old World seas to embrace 
the Atlantic basin. Columbus’s great 
contribution was the discovery, not of 
America, but of the confines of the At- 
lantic; and to-day the Atlantic has be- 
come an inland sea, with a homogeneous 
culture thriving on its shores. England 
in recent centuries has turned about 
face: once her great ports faced east, 
but Glasgow, Liverpool and Bristol now 
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look west. The Atlantic has relegated 
both the North Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean to the rank of subordinate 
basins, the homes of mere variants of 
a single culture. 

Mechanical triumphs have made the 
Atlantic shrink for practical purposes 
until it is for us merely what the Med- 
iterranean was for the ancients; in- 
deed, news spans our ocean faster than 
it did the sea of the Romans. Just as 
the Mediterranean peoples felt them- 
selves united by a common culture 
against aliens, so a similar sense of 
unity is gradually welding together the 
Commonwealth of the Atlantic. 

It follows from Traquair’s theory 
that “we should study maps of the seas 
with the lands around them, not maps 
of the land.” Seas unite, rather than 
separate. If our American isolationists 
should have their way, “then New York, 
Boston, Montreal must all sink into 
marginal villages where stern-faced 
officials stop all foreign immigrants 
and merchandise which might possibly 
penetrate into the hermit state of the 
Mississippi. . . . St. Louis and Winni- 
peg must become the capitals of the new 
riverine State.” The real division of 
North America is not between Canada 
and the United States, but along the 
Rocky Mountain range, which separates 
the Atlantic world from the Oriental 
civilization growing up on the shores 
of the Pacific. 

Some day, presumably, the advances 
of science will make of the vast Pacific 
and Indian Oceans inland seas with 
their own homogeneous cultures. We 
may even look forward to the time 
when the whole earth will be so tightly 
knit together that oceans will be thought 
of as one sea, and the islands and lit- 
torals of continents will form one unity, 
all cultures merging and tending grad- 
ually to seek a common level. There- 
after man, embracing the globe in a 
single grasp, must either content him- 
self with intensive cultivation of his 
earthly garden, or else conquer the in- 
finite spaces of the universe, colonizing 
other spheres and establishing contact 
with other worlds. 
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Think Twice Before Shooting a Crow 


Its Virtues are Declared to Outweigh Its Vices 


a pest? Yes, but only in certain 

sections and within certain limits. 
This is the answer given by E. R. Kalm- 
bach, Assistant Biologist of the United 
States Biological Survey, who has made 
a special study of the depredations of 
the crow and given his conclusions in 
Nature Magazine. 

A vigorous debate over the virtues 
and vices of the crow has been going 
on in the press for months, ever since 
a powder manufacturing company in- 
stituted a crusade against the bird by 
offering a substantial monetary prize to 
those who made the best killings. Farm- 
ers on the whole have been convinced 
that the crow works havoc with their 
crops, and many bird lovers have de- 
nounced it as a vandal which eats the 
eggs and young of other species. On 
the other hand, ornithologists, both 
professional and amateur, have declared 
that the crow did far more good in the 
way of eating obnoxious insects than it 
did harm, and they have protested 
against indiscriminate slaughter as an 
ignorant outrage. 

Kalmbach deplores the influence of 
“organized and privately financed prop- 
aganda” which for self - interested 
reasons tries to condemn the crow to 
slaughter, when the issue should be de- 
cided by economic principles and scien- 
tific findings. And he discounts also 
the bias of sportsmen who see in the 
crow merely an opportunity for indulg- 
ing their shooting proclivities. After 
carefully calculating and balancing the 
good and the harm done by the crow, 
he concludes that sectional control is 
needed but that annihilation would be 
unwise. 

“Are the farmers paying too high a 
price for the insect-destroying services 
ef this bird?” he asks, and replies, 
“Yes, in spots. Such a spot may be con- 
fined to a single barn-yard involving 
the depredations of a single bird; it 
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may cover several farms within forag- 
ing distance of a particularly trouble- 
some family of crows; it may even be 
a township or two supplied with these 
birds in numbers from some nearby 
winter roost; and, in a few instances, 
as in central and northern Oklahoma, 
southern Kansas, and points in our 
northwestern states, excessive crow con- 
centrations may embrace even larger 
areas, in which a reduction in numbers 
would be a benefit to agriculture dur- 
ing some seasons of the year. Does 
this, however, indicate that the birds 
should be reduced throughout their 
range and be killed at all times or over 
great areas where they are inflicting 
no appreciable damage ang may even be 
doing the farmer a distinct service?” 

Basing his estimates on exhaustive 
stomach examinations, Kalmbach de- 
clares that for 13 bushels of corn eaten 
by crows, these birds consume four and 
a quarter bushels of May beetles and 
white grubs, three and a third bushels 
of grasshoppers and crickets, over one 
and a quarter bushels of caterpillars, 
one and a half bushels of ground beetles 
(some of which are beneficial), and four 
and a half bushels of miscellaneous in- 
sects, making a total of about 15 bush- 
els. He thinks that 13 bushels of corn 
is a cheap price to pay for the riddance 
of these insect pests, most of which 
are harmful. 

As for the alleged cannibalism of 
crows, eating the eggs and young of 
smaller birds, Kalmbach minimizes its 
importance. “There is no question,” he 
concedes, “that on game farms and on 
preserves or sanctuaries, where it is 
the desire to maintain certain forms of 
bird life in numbers often greater than 
that normally decreed by nature, con- 
trol of the crow is not only justifiable 
but even necessary. There may even be 
areas of greater size where wild bird 
life is placed at a disadvantage through 
a local or temporary overabundance of 
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crows, and a thinning-out process would 
be of benefit.” Kut by and large the 
crow is not a menace to its fellow- 
birds, which by nature’s equilibrium 
can hold their own against its occa- 
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sional ravages. “Wild birds can readily 
compete with their natural enemies 
under average conditions, if they are 
given a sporting chance at the hands 
of men.” 


America Is More Warlike Than Europe 


Only Austria and Turkey Beat Our Bellicose Record 


HE United States has one of the 

most warlike histories of all 

the civilized nations in modern 
times, and it ill becomes Americans to 
lecture European countries on their 
bellicose proclivities, according to the 
analysis of our past drawn up by Robert 
L. Preston and published in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. It appears that 
the United States in the last 105 years 
has averaged one war every twenty-one 
years. Only Austria and Turkey have 
a worse record, and most European 
countries have enjoyed more peace than 
we. ‘Three of them, Holland, Norway, 
and Sweden, have had only one war in 
the entire century, and half of them 
have had only two. 

When Americans lecture Europeans 
on their constant wars, “they never 
consider,” writes Mr. Preston, “that 
the Continent of Europe contains about 
twenty nations, each speaking its own 
language, some of them several; that 
these members of the European house- 
hold are all closely contiguous to each 
other, many of them being separated 
by only a boundary line. A casual 
listener to our lectures to Europe 

. would infer that we were as free 
from the repulsive habit of war as a 
frog is from hair, particularly as we 
are 3,000 miles away from Europe and 
have only two neighbors on this conti- 
nent.” 

The writer then proceeds to list the 
countries of Europe, enumerating after 
each one the wars in which it has en- 
gaged since 1812, exclusive of the clos- 
ing years of the Napoleonic conflicts. 
With the United States included, here 
is his summary: 
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Austria and Turkey, it is observed, 
stand at the foot of the list. The 
United States comes next, along with 
France, Russia and Serbia. In spite 
of our isolated position, out of the five 
wars in which we have indulged in this 
period, three have been with European 
nations. One has been with our neigh- 
bor on the south and another involved 
our neighbor on the north. So we have 
quarreled with the only two neighbors 
we have, and with Europe three times. 

Our Civil War was not only the long- 
est and most destructive, but involved 
by far the largest militant forces of a!l 
the conflicts in the period up till 1914. 
Many of the European wars were minor 
affairs of short duration and little mo- 
ment, whereas four of our five wars 
were major wars, and the destruction 
in the South during the Civil War had 
no parallel in Europe, even during the 
Napoleonic struggles. 
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A MODERN PROPHET 


The Real John Burroughs 


A New Study of One of the Glories of Our Literature 


N A new book, “The Real John Bur- 
| roughs” (Funk & Wagnalls), by 

William Sloane Kennedy, of the 
Boston Transcript, the statement is 
made: “Ifthe army of nature-students he 
created could be put into line, it would 
reach from Boston to the Hudson River, 
in double file.” The statement con- 
veys, in a picturesque way, a sense of 
Burroughs’ enduring ap- 
peal. This man who 
lived on intimate terms 
with Theodore Roose- 
velt and Henry Ford, 
who was described by 
Thomas A. Edison as_ | 
“one of the highest 
types yet evolved in the 
advance of man to a | 
higher stage,” and who 
cast a spell over thou- 
sands of ordinary people, 
is already the center of 
a cult. The John Bur- 
roughs Memorial Asso- 
ciation, with the finan- 
cial assistance of Henry | 
Ford, has bought and is | 
preserving two of the | 
homes most closely as- 
sociated with Burroughs 
—the “Slabsides” cot- 
tage at West Park on the 
Hudson and Woodchuck 
Lodge at Roxbury in the 
Catskills. Every year, 
in the Spring, a memo- 
rial meeting is held near 
the boulder at Roxbury 
which marks his grave. 
Burroughs himself was 
indifferent to the idea of 
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The new book is eccentric, yet it 
adds appreciably to our knowledge of 
Burroughs, and for that reason is to be 
cordially welcomed. Mr. Kennedy, the 
author of books on Whittier and Whit- 
man, shares Burroughs’ admiration 
of the “good gray poet.” That he 
knew Burroughs intimately, the book 
attests on every page. 








Yet if anything is sure 
it is that he has already 
won a kind of immortal- 
ity in the hearts and 
minds of Americans. 


| 
| 
personal immortality. | f 
| God” 


John Burroughs would have said with Emerson: 
He even believed that ‘this is the best possible world 
and the people in it are the best possible people.” 


A GREAT PANTHEIST 
“It’s all 
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Mr. Kennedy tells us that Burroughs’ 
chief trait was sincerity and that Bur- 
roughs himself embodied the spirit of 
his own saying: “Only an honest book 
can live; only absolute sincerity can 
stand the test of time.” He was, we 
are further told, no mere stylist. “He 
first has something to say, and then 
infuses it with central heat from his 
own soul. His style is limpid and 
sweet, like the flavor of a fine apple or 
a rich melon.” 

Such early books as “Winter Sun- 
shine” (1873) and “Locusts and Wild 
Honey” (1879), in which Burroughs 
went to nature without any ethical in- 
tent, appeal to Mr. Kennedy as among 
the very best that Burroughs ever 
wrote. Yet he cannot deny that in the 
series which culminated in “Accepting 
the Universe” (1920) and “The Last 
Harvest” (1922) Burroughs exhibits 
fine intuitive power. “He has the cos- 


mic eye for the stars, for the earth 
spinning on her soft axle, and for the 
huge phenomena of geology. His creed 


can bear on its back the whole globed 
and rocky universe. He believed in 
God, sous bénéfice d’inventaire; thought 
the universe to be something more than 
a temporary arrangement of colors, a 
mere magic-lantern exhibit by the 
Great Power that toils in the gloom, 
the Showman of the Dark. He be- 
lieved that at heart it has a tremendous 
secular moral trend.” 

Mr. Kennedy quotes, as two of Bur- 
roughs’ favorite poems, the “Spring 
Twilight” by Edward Rowland Sill, and 
the “April Rain,” by Robert Loveman, 
which begins: 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils. . 


He points out that Burroughs’ one fa- 
mous poem, “Waiting” (written in 1862 
in the back room of a doctor’s office 
near Ashokan where Burroughs was 
studying medicine) is strongly reminis- 
cent of certain passages of Emerson, 
and goes on to say: 


“A young lady friend of mine asked 
John Burroughs, when he was between 
seventy and eighty years old, if he still 
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believed in the sentiment expressed in this 
youthful poem of his. ‘Yes, if you hustle,’ 
he replied. That adds just the right 
tartness to the original idea, which is too 
Oriental for the Occidental character. 
Commenting himself on the poem in one 
of his later books, Burroughs says: ‘You 
must sow the seed before you sit down to 
wait for the harvest.’ ” 


No single apothegm, no pithy port- 
able maxim universally quoted, distin- 
guishes Burroughs. But his writings 
abound in sayings that live in the mind. 
For instance: “The place to observe 
nature is where you are”; and, “The 
older I grow, the more inclined I am 
to reduce my baggage’; and, ““You must 
have the bird in your heart before you 
can find it in the bush.” Mr. Kennedy 
thinks that Thoreau never said a finer 
thing than did Burroughs in this: “I 
hurry out doors when I hear the clar- 
ion of the wild gander; his comrade 
in my heart sends back the call.” Or in 
this on camp-fire drafts and currents: 
“It [the fire] carves itself a chimney 
out of the fluid and houseless air.” 

Burroughs requested Mr. Kennedy to 
prepare a study of the nightingale and , 
its song in its various haunts in Eng- - 
land and Italy. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters of the new book em- 
bodies Mr. Kennedy’s report. An- 
other chapter is devoted to some of 
Burroughs’ “mistakes” in the matter of 
nature-observation. A third chapter 
reviews the “nature-faking” contro- 
versy, in which, we read, Burroughs 
cherished no grudges and finally be- 
came reconciled to his opponents. 

There was ever something of the 
prophet in John Burroughs and some- 
thing of the inspirer. Mr. Kennedy 
testifies : 


“To many, as with Bunyan, he has been 
the hand that came out of the darkness 
to give them healing leaves. He never 
quailed before the truth, but rowed with 
bow-facing oars. And not only we, but 
the English and the Scots, will learn to 
know this man even more closely than 
they now do, as one of their classics, as 
a more subtle, antiseptic and far-reaching 
intellectual force than their own nature- 
writers.” 
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howlers and despite the actual 

residue of proved political cor- 
ruption at Washington, America is still 
in a position of leadership in all the 
fundamental forces that make for a 
worthy civilization. So David F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President 
Wilson, declares in Harper’s Magazine. 
Mr. Houston is thinking of moral and 
idealistic, as well as of material, forces 
when he makes this statement. His 
article is entitled “An Answer to Pessi- 
mists,” and it deals with facts. 

A certain type of mind, as Mr. 
Houston points out, has already been 
inclined to idealize the past at the 
expense of the present. We _ look 
back, for instance, to the golden age 
of Pericles, ignoring the fact that 
Attica, during the Periclean period, 
had fewer inhabitants than Buffalo now 
has, and that ninety per cent. of them 
were slaves. We speak with reverence 
of the heroic days in which George 
Washington and Abraham _ Lincoln 
played their parts, forgetting that the 
former was attacked as “little more 
than a murderer” and that the latter 
was called a gorilla and a buffoon. Mr. 
Houston observes: “To each generation 
all great men are dead. There are to- 
day no Clays, Calhouns or Websters; 
and yet I am free to say that I have 
known public men whom I would rather 
follow than Clay, Calhoun or Webster. 
I would rather follow Grover Cleveland 
than John C. Calhoun; Woodrow Wil- 
son than Henry Clay; and Richard Ol- 
ney than Daniel Webster.” 

The true test of civilization, accord- 
ing to Mr. Houston, lies in the oppor- 
tunity offered for the growth of the 
average man. From this test the 
United States emerges triumphantly. 
Mr. Houston tells us: 


D ‘twomers all the talk of calamity- 


“Her wealth is as great as that of the 
states of Central and Western Europe 


PESSIMISTS ANSWERED 


America’s World-Leadership 


Former Secretary Houston’s Optimistic Reflection: 
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HE EXTOLS THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIMENT 
David F. Houston, Cabinet member under 
President Wilson, affirms that the true test 
of civilization is the democratic test, and 
that from this point of view the United 
States is supreme. 





with double the population; her national 
income is equal to theirs, and 60 per cent. 
of it accrues to individuals with incomes 
of $2,000 or less and 52 per cent. of it to 
wage earners. Her banking resources 
equal the pre-war wealth of France. Here 
28,000,000 of her people have savings of 
over $18,000,000,000 as against 80,000,000 
people in Europe with savings of $9,000,- 
000,000, or $650 a person here as against 
$100 in Europe. Here there are 72,000,- 
000 insurance policies outstanding for over 
$55,000,000,000, an amount greater than 
that for all the rest of the world. This 
country has nearly two-fifths of all the 
railway mileage of the world, and the 
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railroads are owned by over 860,000 
people, with a million more financially in- 
terested through the ownership of bonds. 
It has half the gold of the world, 83 per 
cent. of the automobiles, and 63 per cent. 
of the telephones. More than 290,000 per- 
sons own the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and there are 19,600 
owners of common stock and more than 
137,000 holders of preferred stock of the 
Associated Companies, in addition to 175,- 
000 who are financially interested through 
ownership of bonds of the Bell System. 
It is interesting to note, too, that of the 
employees of the Bell System more than 
47,000 are stockholders and 100,000 are 
in the process of acquiring stock. There 
are 155,000 owners of the steel corpora- 
tions and many million holders of Liberty 
Bonds. Wealth in the United States of 
America is democratized; and insurance, 
transportation and communication belong 
to the people. 

“In this country more than 11,000,000 
families, embracing more than 50,000,000 
persons, own their homes, and 3,500,000 
farmers own farms covering more than 
65 per cent. of the private land in use. 
The homes and soil of the nation belong to 
the people. 

“The United States spends more for 
education than all the other nations of 
the earth.” 
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It is always well to remember that 
democracy, with its concern for the av- 
erage man, is a new and a rare thing 
in the world. The American experi- 
ment is in certain ways unique. If it 
has its crudities, they are, Mr. Houston 
assures us, the incidents of youth and 
immaturity. “Its finer flowers are yet 
to appear.” He adds: 


“But it does hold out more hope for the 
man who wishes to get on than does any 
other nation. It seeks to give each man 
an opportunity to make the most of him- 
self and the best use of his faculties; and, 
in fuller measure than any other, it as- 
sures him the fruits of his labor. The 
rapidly growing ownership of all forms 
of property by the masses and the wide- 
spread well-being evidence the extent of 
its realization of its purpose. Here the 
property of the individual is protected by 
more guarantees than anywhere else in 
the world. It is safeguarded not only by 
the Constitution, by statutes, and by 
courts, but also by the wide diffusion of 
wealth and by a degree of economic stabil- 
ity which nations in Europe will not ap- 
proximate in generations—and, above all, 
by the temper and spirit of our people. 
The United States is to-day the safest 
investment in the world.” 





Wanted: An Aristotle 


Raymond Fosdick’s Plea for the Spirit of Organization 


HE urgent need of “a plan, a chart, 
| an objective” in connection with 
world-affairs is presented by 
Raymond B. Fosdick in an address re- 
cently delivered at the Commencement 
Exercises of the University of Iowa, 
and published in pamphlet form under 
the title: “Wanted: An Aristotle.” Mr. 
Fosdick, who champions the League of 
Nations and served America as chair- 
man of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities during the War, makes 
Aristotle a symbol of the spirit of or- 
ganization. He shows how much we all 
have to learn from this Greek thinker 
who, twenty-three hundred years ago, 
set out to systematize knowledge and 
to reduce the human chaos to a sem- 
blance of order. 


Aristotle failed, and he failed, Mr. 
Fosdick intimates, because he worked 
in the dawn of human intelligence. He 
built his world on unknown factors 
which made havoc of his plans; and 
those factors, many of them, remained 
unknown for centuries after his death. 
But the man of to-day has transcended 
Aristotle’s limitations. He has, in a 
measure, conquered the world. “Already 
he can out-fly the eagle on his self- 
made wings. He can out-run the deer 
in his automobile. In his submarine, 
he can out-swim the whale. While a 
watch is ticking off a few seconds he 
sends his voice around the world. He 
has torn from the skies the secret of 
electricity, and he uses it as a giant 
slave to do his work.” 
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A cohesiveness, a solidarity, of which 
Aristotle had no conception, have been 
the inevitable accompaniments of this 
scientific conquest. Our railroads, 
steamships; automobiles, airplanes, tel- 
ephones, telegraphs and radio instru- 
ments have broken down conceptions of 
time and space inherent in mankind 
from the beginning of civilization. No- 
body ever lived in such a world before. 
“There is more of common interest and 
independence,” Mr. Fosdick points out, 
“between the United States and China, 
or between England and the South Sea 
Islands, than existed a hundred years 
ago between the States of our Union.” 

But what is the value of all our*phys- 
ical conquests and systems of trans- 
portation if we do not know how to use 
them wisely? Must there always be 
hunger? Must there always be hideous 
extremes in possession and opportu- 
nity? Must ours always be an acauisi- 
tive society? Must there always be 
war? Must this always be a _ blood- 
drenched planet in which civilizations 
appear as intermittent gleams between 
periodic convulsions of barbarism? 
Must the human race always drift with 
the tide, guided not by intelligence but 
by passion? 

Mr. Fosdick endeavors to inspire vs 
to answer these questions in the nega- 
tive, and, in support of his position, 
points to some of our actual accom- 
nlishments in organization. He recalls 
that in the tragic days of 1917 and 
1918, when a great common peril drew 
together a large section of the human 
race, we pooled our resources in the 
interest of the world’s food. A so-called 
Wheat Executive was appointed, made 
up of representatives of all the Allied 
nations. Its function was to regulate 
supply and demand, and it did its work 
in a way that contributed largely to the 
success of the Allied armies. 

A second application of the same 
principle was embodied in the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, formed in 
February, 1918, to take over through 
its subsidiaries such raw materials as 
wool, cotton, leather, tobacco, sugar 
and meats. 


COLLECTIVE INTELLIGENCE 
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ME BIDS US THINK INTERNATIONALLY 
Raymond B. Fosdick, champion of the 
League of Nations and chairman of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities 
during the War, declares that collective 
intelligence, ‘“‘the sustained thinking of 
many minds, driving toward a common 
goal,’”’ is what the world needs. 


These, of course, were wartime ac- 
tivities, but their usefulness is not lim- 
ited to a time of war. Mr. Fosdick 
speaks of the International Health 
Board and the organized crusades 
which are banishing from the earth 
vellow fever, hookworm and a multitude 
of other diseases. He grows enthusi- 
astic as he describes the many func- 
tions already performed by the Leagve 
of Nations and the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. “These humble begin- 
nings at Geneva,” he says, “are fraught 
with infinite consequences. If man 
can sit down in this deliberate fashion 
to rationalize his relations with his 
fellows, if he can thus ke the conscious 
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designer of his own institutions, if he 
can stretch his mind to cover not his 
city alone, nor his state, nor his nation, 
but the globe on which he lives, then 
this elbowing, snarling present will give 
way to a future immeasurably vaster 
and saner than we dream.” 

We need a new Aristotle, but when 
he comes, Mr. Fosdick remarks, he will 
come as collective intelligence, the sus- 
tained thinking of many minds, driving 
toward a common goal. The curse of 
man has been his aimlessness, his 
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paucity of ideas in regard to his own 
career, his disbelief in his own powers 
to shape the future of the world in 
which he lives. “Let us have a 
plan, a chart, an objective. Let us de- 
termine where we want to go and the 
best methods of advance. Let the sur- 
veyors and engineers stake out the 
boundaries of the new homestead and 
map the roads. And then, with the 
promise of the new land beckoning 
ahead, humanity can strike its tents and 
once more take up the march.” 





Is Capital Punishment Futile? 
A Warden’s View of the Death Penalty 


S a result of twenty years’ expe- 
A rience in penological work, during 
which he has served as President 
of the Wardens’ Association and Presi- 
dent of the American Prison Associa- 
tion, Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing 


Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, has 
come to the conclusion that capital pur- 


ishment is futile. He states this con- 
clusion in a new book entitled “Man’s 
Judgment of Death” (Putnam’s), and 
bases it not only on his personal con- 
tact with hundreds of murderers whom 
he has known and with whom he has 
talked in very solemn moments, but 
also on objective evidence presented in 
nearly forty tables and charts. 

The deterrent argument, he says, 
rests on the erroneous supposition that 
life is the most valued possession of 
man, whereas there is no fear nor 
thought of death in the minds of most 
murderers. There are many shootings, 
upon slight or no provocation, by boot- 
leggers, burglars or traffickers in drugs. 
In one case police officers were killed 
for no better reason than because the 
offender feared to be beaten up in the 
police station. After the electrocution 
of Police Lieutenant Becker and four. 
gunmen, five more were in the death 
house at Sing Sing Prison within a 
year. 

Mr. Lawes contends that the death 


penalty conforms to none of the best 
ideas of modern criminology. He points 
out, that in fifteen out of the forty 
American states in which juries are 
permitted the choice between the death 
penalty and life imprisonment, they 
have chosen the latter, in a ratio of 
more than five to one. He continues: 


“We have tried capital punishment for 
many generations in a great majority of 
our states. Yet we have a homicide rate 
to-day—and always have had—to which in 
comparison with other nations we cannot 
point with pride. In those states where 
capital punishment has been abolished the 
record is better than where it exists. 
There have been greater increases in 
homicidal crimes occurring in states which 
have always retained the death penalty 
than have ever occurred in states where 
it has been abolished.” 

The alternative proposed by Mr. 
Lawes is life imprisonment. 


“No claim is made that it will prove a 
panacea that will effect the cure of homi- 
cidal crime, but I do believe that life im- 
prisonment with a long unavoidable min- 
imum provides a form of punishment that 
is more certain of application than the 
death penalty can ever: be- made, that is 
more scientific in application because with 
its long but variable minimum it presents a 
possibility for individualization and dif- 
ferentiation of treatment.” 
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Three Denominations Attack War 
“The Most Remarkable News Story in America To-day” 


ie are indications that the 
religious consciousness of the 
American people is swinging 
definitely from innocuous generalities 
on the peace question to a specific pro- 
gram which promises effective action 
toward the abolition of war. Three of 
our most important churches have 
lately expressed themselves in this con- 
nection. The Methodists, in general 
conference at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, have passed a resolution described 
by John Haynes Holmes in Unity 
(Chicago) as “the most emphatic repu- 
diation of war and all the things per- 
taining to war which has ever come 
from an official church body.” The 
Presbyterians, assembled at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and the Congrega- 
tionalists, in four State conventions, 
have passed similar resolutions. 


All this appeals to the Christian 
Century (Chicago) as the most remark- 
able of current news items, and is es- 
pecially notable, in the Methodist case, 
in view of the circumstances out of 


which it arose. When the question of 
peace was broached at the Springfield 
conference, a committee brought in a 
majority report containing the decla- 
ration that “we as an organization sep- 
arate ourselves from war and take no 
part in its promotion.” The minority 
report added the qualification: “Un- 
less undisputably in self-defense or in 
defense of humanity.” 

Now, as anyone can see, this quali- 
fication left the way open for endless 
discussion and participation in any 
war. It looked as if the issue were to 
be pared down to nothing. But when 
a new committee was appointed, it did 
not do the usual thing. It presented 
a report which won the support of the 
entire conference and embodied the 
following points: 


1. A determination to brand war by 
having America take the lead in an ag- 


gressive campaign to teach the nature, 
causes and consequences of war. The 
glorification of war must end. 

2. To hold the cause of peace dearer 
than party allegiance and tolerate no dil- 
atory or evasive attitudes on the part of 
those who represent the church constitu- 
ency. 

3. The President of the United States 
is asked to summon another conference of 
nations to consider more drastic reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

4. A demand is made for the immedi- 
ate entrance of the United States into 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Participation of the United 
States in a league of nations will receive 
the active support of the church. 

5. It is proposed that the Methodist 
church assume responsibility and appoint 
a commission of twenty-five authorized 
and instructed to call a conference of the 
religious forces of the world to consider 
plans and methods for making the impact 
of united Christendom against the evils 
of war. 


This report, the Methodist weekly of 
New York City, the Christian Advo- 
cate, urges, should be publicly read in 
every Methodist church and Sunday 
school, Epworth League, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Group and Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and in organized Bible classes and stu- 
dent forums. The same paper goes on 
to say: 


“A few careless commentators have 
dismissed it- with a sneer as another ut- 
terance of an impracticable ‘pacifism.’ 
But no one who reads and weighs the 
words of the declaration will say so. It is 
for the outlawry of war, but it recognizes 
that as yet war is not an outlaw and that 
the will of one country cannot make it so. 
It declares its determination to do every- 
thing possible to rally the Christian and 
idealistic forces of the world to secure its 
outlawry. It takes no pledge to separate 
itself from war, but it does pledge itself 
to a resolute course of action ‘to create the 
will to peace,’ ‘to create the condition for 
peace,’ and ‘to create organization for 
peace.’ ” 
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Radiovision and News Transmission 
Two New Wonders of Science to Annihilate Space 


C. Francis Jenkins and described 

in Popular Science Monthly, is 
a new wonder of science that promises 
to eclipse the achievement of the A. T. 
& T. engineers in telephoning photo- 
graphs by wire. It is not a method of 
transmitting still or motion pictures by 
radio because, although it makes the 
transmission of : 


FR “c. Francis se as developed by 


them now are broadcast for the ear. 
Incidentally, it was C. Francis Jenkins 
who invented the motion-picture pro- 
jecting machine thirty years ago, 
thereby changing the movies from a 
toy into an instrument of commercial, 
artistic, scientific and educational value. 
At the Radio Pictures Laboratory, in 
Washington, D. C., pictures by radio 
have for some 





movies possible, 
the camera is not 
used. The device 
is described as a 
sort of supertel- 
escope whose field 
of vision is 
neither dimmed 
by distance nor 
obscured by bar- 
riers; a _ contri- 
vance that makes 
it possible to view 
faraway events: | 
the instant they 
occur, just as the 
radio permits us 
to hear distant 
sounds as_ they 
are made. 
Perfection for 
the apparatus, 
which still is in 





time been success- 
fully transmitted 
Over distances 
up to 135 miles. 
Within the limits 
of the laboratory, 
radiovision — the 
ability to see in 
one place what is 
happening in a 
distant place — is 
also a daily dem- 
onstration. 

The method of 
its accomplish- 
ment is not unlike 
the process of 
putting a twenty- 
five-cent-piece un- 
der a piece of 
paper and by 
drawing straight 
___} lines across it 











the experimental 


ing claimed as yet 





But so confident is 


C. Francis Jenkins goes the telephotographers 
ps one better by successfully sending photographs 
by the inventor. by radio. 


HE TRANSMITS PICTURES THROUGH 
stage, is not be- THE AIR 


with a very dull 
pencil making a 
picture of the 
eagle appear. In 
this case, a pencil 








he of success in 

the near future that he is planning 
a public demonstration in which a deaf- 
and-dumb man in Boston shall hold 
a conversation with a deaf-and-dumb 
man in Washington, thus giving to the 
deaf mutes their first telephone. After 
that, he says, it will be only a short 
time until sporting events and other 
public spectacles will be broadcast for 
the eye, precisely as descriptions of 


of light of high 
intensity and frequency is employed in 
drawing lines across a white surface. 
When the machine is turned over slowly 
this pencil of light resembles a tiny 
twinkling star as it travels across the 
white surface in adjacent parallel lines 
changing in light values to correspond 
in position and intensity to the light 
values of the scene before the lens at 
the broadcasting station. 
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RADIOPHOTOGRAPHY 
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THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS WERE 





SENT 
EXAMPLES OF RADIOPHOTOGRAPHY OVER DISTANCES UP TO 135 MILES. 


AND RECEIVED BY RADIO AND ARE 





When the machine is speeded up until 
the succession of lines recur with a 
frequency that deceives the eye into the 
belief that it sees all these lines all the 
time, then a picture suddenly flashes 
out on the white screen in all the glory 
of its pantomic mystery. 

The apparatus is described as being 
very simple, for the little box, the wires 
of which are attached to the binding 
posts of an ordinary radio receiving 
set, contains nothing but a small motor 
rotating a pair of glass discs, and a 
miniature high-frequency lamp for out- 


lining the pantomime picture on the 
screen. 

As a corollary to the development of 
radiovision, another new wireless won- 
der is known as the International News 
Service High Speed Automatic Radio 
Printing System by which sixty-five to 
a hundred words a minute are trans- 
mitted. The apparatus was given a 
severe test at the recent convention of 
American newspaper publishers in New 
York and worked perfectly. Its oper- 
ation is thus described, in the New 
York American: 


























RADIO PHOTO SENDING MACHINE 
Lamp house to the left (for illuminating 
the picture) ; (2) four prismatic rings for - 
moving the picture over the (3) light 
sensitive cell in the box at the right. 








RADIO PHOTO RECEIVING CAMERA 

With lid raised to show prismatic plates: | 

photographic plate holder on far side of | 

camera; small lamp and lens on near side. 
Time for each picture, three minutes. 
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WHEN LIGHT FALLS ON THE SELENIUM CELL, THE GALVANOMETER NEEDLE 


SWINGS ROUND TO THE 


POSITION SHOWN BY THE 


DOTTED LINE, THUS COM- 


PLETING THE BELL CIRCUIT AND CAUSING THE BELL TO RING. 


“A dispatch is transmitted from a send- 
ing station by means of a _ perforated 
strip stencil, punched out on a typewriter 
of standard keyboard. This perforated 
stencil is fed into an automatic radio trans- 
mitter, and the radio impulses from the 
sending aerial are radiated in waves 
through the air in combinations of five 
dots and spaces. 

“Any radio receiving station can hear 
them, but they are a locked secret when 
listened to, since they are unintelligible 
and they correspond to no telegraphic 
code. The sound might be compared to 
a whirring buzz saw with a high musical 
note. 

“Reception from the incoming aerial is 
over three units: a conventional radio 


| 


| 





receiving set of high power and sensitive- 
ness; an interference ejector box, which 
practically eliminates all other radio im- 
pulses in the atmosphere, and finally the 
receiving printer, a standard equipment 
Kleinschmidt printer typewriter, which 
uses only one magnet. 

“This radio news transmission system 
has been in daily operation for a year be- 
tween Tarrytown, N. Y., and Columbus 
Circle, New York City, as an endurance 
test, and between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, 350 miles by air line, in grilling 
tests for accuracy over long distance. 
Over the latter route it transmitted 75,000 
words, with one-half of one per cent. of 
errors. The average transmission was at 
sixty-five words a minute.” 





Science Finds Eyes For the Blind 


Disclosing the Long-Secret Power of Selenium 


O MUCH prominence being given 
nowadays to any scientific dis- 
covery which may be used for the 

destruction of mankind, it is of pass- 
ing interest to observe a phase of scien- 
tific work which promises to lift the 
burden of darkness which weighs upon 
the blind. Until recently the only way 
in which blind persons were able to 
read was by the sense of touch, feeling 
the raised type in specially printed 
books. It has remained for Dr. E. E. 


Fournier d’Albe to develop the idea of 
making each letter of the ordinary 
printed alphabet give out a particular 
sound, and so enable sightless folk to 
read printed matter by sound. In his 
book, “The Moon Element” (T. Fisher 
Unwin: London), Dr. d’Albe not only 
describes the romance which lay in per- 
fecting the Optophone—the instrument 
which makes each printed letter give 
out a characteristic sound—but also 
gives a non-technical account of the 
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properties and applications of the won- 
derful “moon element” selenium which 
makes this possible. Of the working of 
the Optophone, we read: 


“If we make up an electrical circuit con- 
sisting of a battery connected in series 
with a strip of selenium, usually called a 
selenium cell, and an instrument, such as 
a galvanometer, which can detect the flow 
of very small electric currents, then, if 
the selenium is kept in the dark, the 
needle of the galvanometer will only move 
very slightly when the circuit is com- 
pleted, owing to the very high resistance 
of the selenium cell. Suppose a beam of 
light is now allowed to shine for an in- 
stant on to the selenium; the resistance of 
the latter to the electric current decreases 
instantly and the needle of the galvanom- 
eter will give a sharp jerk, showing that 
a pulse of current has passed through the 
circuit. As long as the light shines on 
the selenium, so long will the current flow 
in the circuit, but the instant the light is 
cut off the current ceases. The actual 
amount of current that can pass through 
a piece of selenium, even when it is il- 
luminated, is very small, and would not 
be nearly sufficient to cause a small electric 
bell to ring. But if we make the needle 
of the sensitive galvanometer act as a 
switch completing another circuit, con- 
taining a battery and an electric bell, but 
no selenium, then we can cause the beam 
of light to ring the electric bells in this 
way: the light falls on the selenium cell 
and causes a small current to flow in the 
first circuit; this makes the galvanometer 
needle move, and in moving it completes 
the second circuit containing the bell, 
which is thus made to ring.” 


By means of this simple arrangement 
light is “converted” into sound, or, 
more accurately, it is made manifest 
by the sound that comes from the elec- 
tric bell. Bearing in mind that sound 
is the result of the vibration of any 
material body, and that each definite 
frequency of vibration corresponds to 
a definite musical note, and observing 
that when a beam of light falls for an 
instant on a selenium cell contained in 
an electrical-circuit there is an immedi- 
ate flow of current, we are informed: 

“If an intermittent beam of light -is 


allowed to shine on the selenium, say at 
the rate of 256 flashes per second—that 
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is, if the light is switched on and off in 
very rapid succession 256 times per second 
—then there will be a corresponding num- 
ber of electrical pulses passing through 
the circuit. In order to detect these pul- 
sations in the electric circuit a telephone 
receiver is used, for every time a pulse of 
electricity runs through the circuit the 
disc in the receiver moves ever so slightly, 
and then drops back when the current 
ceases, 

“In the case under discussion the elec- 
tric current will flow through the circuit 
256 times per second, since the beam of 
light falls on the selenium cell at this 
frequency, and so the disc in the telephone 
receiver will move to and fro—that is, vi- 
brate—256 times per second, and will 
emit the same note as the middle C of 
the piano, and it may be heard by placing 
the receiver to the ear. In exactly the 
same way, if the beam of light falling on 
the selenium cell is made to flash 512 times 
per second, then the electical pulses pass 
through the circuit at the same rate, and 
the note heard in the telephone will be the 
upper C—that is, C’—of the piano scale. 
Whatever is the rate at which the light 
flashes, the same will be the rate of vi- 
bration corresponding to the note heard 
in the telephone receiver. It is thus 
clearly possible to translate light into 
sound, and by listening to the note to be 
able to determine the frequency of the 
flashes of light.” 


In the D’Albe invention five beams 
of light pass through a narrow slit, 
impinging in a vertical line on a 
letter of ordinary printed type. The 
set of beams moves across each let- 
ter from left to right, and any beam 
which strikes a black portion of a letter 
is reflected on to the selenium cell and 
thus makes its presence known by the 
sound heard in the telephone receiver ; 
those beams of light which strike white 
portions of a letter are not reflected and 
so the corresponding sounds are not 
heard in the telephone. For example: 


“The capital letter I will reflect four of 
the five beams, and the sound heard in 
the receiver would be a combination of the 


notes C’, D’, E’, and G’. The letter T 
would cause the same four notes to be 
heard, but the top note G’ would begin be- 
fore and be sustained after the others,” 
and so on. 
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A Blessing in Peace; a Terror in War 
Nitrate Process to Double the Power of the Highest Explosives 


nounces a discovery by which 

the production of nitrogen 
compounds from the air has been made 
more efficient and economical than un- 
der any other known method. The new 
process, which has been perfected at 
the Fixed Nitrogen Research Labo- 
ratory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is regarded as of first importance 
in the production of nitrates for fer- 
tilizers, for the manufacture of explo- 
sives and other commercial products. 
Incidentally it promises to double the 
power of the highest known explosives. 
Professor Arthur B. Lamb, of the 
Department of Chemistry, Harvard, ex- 
plains, in an official statement, that the 
problem now solved is that of forcing 
the nitrogen in the air to combine with 
other substances and thereby form the 
compounds indispensable to both ferti- 
lizers and explosives. When hydrogen, 
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for instance, is squeezed together with 
the nitrogen in the air, no matter un- 
der how high a pressure, little, if any, 
combination occurs. The atoms of hy- 
drogen and of nitrogen, instead of 
sticking together and forming am- 
monia, fly apart as soon as the pres- 
sure is relieved. 

The mysterious contact material, or 
“catalyst,” as it is called, which brings 
about the permanent union of the hy- 
drogen and nitrogen atoms is, we are 
told, the crux of the whole process. It 
was one of the chief tasks of the Fixed 
Research Laboratory to prepare one 
just as good, or if possible superior to 
that of the Germans. The new catalys’ 
which the Laboratory has developed 
largely through the efforts of Alfred 
T. Larson, Ph.D., has more than met 
these requirements. Where the Ger- 
man catalyst would yield 7 or 8 per 
cent. of ammonia, this new catalyst will 
yield 14 per cent. and has 
been run continuously for 
six months without deteri- 
oration. It means cheaper 
ammonia, cheaper nitrog- 
enous fertilizers and 
therefore cheaper food. 

The catalyst is de- 
scribed as a coal-colored 
material much resembling 
lumps of grapenuts. The 
elements of the air, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen, are run 
over it under proper tem- 
perature and heat. It all 
works very much like the 
pumping of clear water 





LABORATORY 


DISCOVERER OF THE NEW CATALYST IN HIS 


through the coffee in a 

__| percolator, except that 
here the result is liquid 
ammonia. 





A. T. Larsen, a Government chemist in the Department of 

Agriculture, unites hydrogen and nitrogen atoms to yield 14 

per cent. of ammonia, promising to revolutionize the manu- 
facture of fertilizer and explosives. 
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The commercial value of 
the discovery of the catz- 
lyst can be demonstrated 
best by aconcrete example. 
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If electric power can be produced at 
Muscle Shoals for a rate of 2 mills, as 
statements have frequently asserted, the 
catalyst discovered in the fixed nitrogen 
research laboratory can produce am- 
monia at a rate of 5 cents a pound. 
This new rate for ammonia is apprecia- 
bly below the one now generally paid. 
The present consumption of nitro- 
gen in fertilizers in the United States 
is about 200,000 tons a year. The ca- 
pacity of the plants at Muscle Shoals 
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has been held to be about 48,000 tons a 
year. 

For the purpose of getting nitrogen 
from the air, the Government has gone 
to considerable expense. The United 
States Nitrate Plant No. 1, at Sheffield, 
Ala., was put up at a cost; of $13,000,- 
000. As an experiment, it was unsuc- 
cessful. The Muscle Shoals plant cost 
$120,000,000, but is capable of opera- 
tion. It is hoped that the new catalyst 
will make both plants successful. 





Forecasting Earthquakes 
Their Relationship to Solar Activities Is Maintained 


circles to deny a certain periodicity 

in earthquakes, but the remarkable 
accuracy of the Abbé Th. Moreaux, 
director of the Observatory of Brughes, 
Belgium, in predicting recent seismic 
disturbances has tended to confound 
geologists and especially meteorologists 
who have hitherto denied any corre- 
spondence between solar and terres- 
trial climatology. In Le Petit Journal 
(Paris) Abbé Moreaux affirms that all 
our climatological phenomena are tribu- 
tary to the sun, evaporation, humidity, 
aridity, cyclones, high pressures, storms 
and atmospheric electricity being de- 
pendent upon manifestations of solar 
activity. Supporting his assertion that 
the effects of the inner forces of the 
earth are attributable to solar forces, 
he records that the earth’s axis, not 
being completely fixed, oscillates in the 
course of years and seasons about a 
mean position, and this causes a con- 
stant displacement of the poles. 


|’ used to be good form in geological 


“This displacement is due to a greater 
or smaller accumulation of condensations, 
which is itself dependent on variation of 
solar heat. Now, when the displacement 
of the earth’s axis, which constantly seeks 
equilibrium, takes place suddenly the in- 
terior mass does not participate at once in 
the movement. There is a loosening of the 
solid crust in relation to the semi-fluid in- 
terior, and this phenomenon shows in earth- 
quakes in the neighborhood of the great 


fractures. . . . Solar and terrestrial mag- 
netisms being related, across a distance of 
150,000,000 kilometers (93,000,000 miles), 
electrictiy emanating from the sun is felt 
on our planet, and this is so true that the 
curve of the polar auroras, which are due 
to this same electricity, corresponds to that 
of the sun spots and the deviations of the 
magnetic needle. And here occurs a curi- 
ous phenomenon. 

“At the moments when the electricity 
shakes the sun and the earth, currents— 
called telluric—pass through the globe. 
They sometimes are so intense that tele- 
graph service is interrupted the whole 
world over and everywhere fire-damp is 
reported. 

“These facts, to which I drew. the at- 
tention of the scientific world’ before the 
war, interested the Belgian Geological So- 
ciety, and in the years following I was 
able through its agency, and thanks to an 
examination of the sun, to warn important 
mining centers. several days in advance 
and to put them on their guard. Several 
catastrophe were avoided.” 


Resuming his observations, inter- 
rupted by the war, the Abbé Moreaux 
has accurately foretold all the great 
seismic disturbances of recent date, in- 
cluding the Japanese and Chilean earth- 
quakes. We read that on the day be- 
fore the San Francisco earthquake he 
published in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald a warning of that 
catastrophe, and that he publicly fore- 
told the Messina earthquake several 
days in advance. 













HE truth is that the free-verse 
movement is a result of the pop- 
ularity of Walt Whitman, and 

the popularity of Whitman is a result 
of what he had to say, and not how he 


said it.” In these words Robert L. 
Wolf, in The Measure, hurls a bomb 
into the camp of the revolutionists, and 
proceeds to add further consternation 
by predicting a return to old forms in 
poetry. 

No longer ago than 1912 Harriet Mon- 
roe founded her magazine Poetry, and, 
rallying the insurgents, offered them 
the freedom of her publication. From 
then on there was, figuratively speak- 
ing, a great throwing of confetti, toss- 
ing of hats and vaulting of hedges. 
Mid-Victorianism had been dealt a 
death-blow; the bars of traditionalism 
had been let down and poetry was dis- 
covered to be surprisingly simple to 
manufacture, rhyme and meter having 
been proved as antiquated as the family 
album. 

Somewhat later Edgar Lee Masters 
came forward with Spoon River An- 
thology, in one stroke clinching the 
theories and doctrines of the literary 
rebels. Few will care to challenge the 
power and human appeal to these spiri- 
tual flashlights; until recently they were 
accepted as poetry. Now there is a 
questioning, a re-valuation. 

Strenuous were the battles fought 
for the cause of liberty, and there was 
no weakening in the ranks of the re- 
actionaries; one stood or fell with his 
colors. To-day the vers librists are 
changing sides without the formality 
of a truce. Alfred Kreymborg, charter 
member of the “Others” group, is 
turning his talents to the sonnet; Max- 
well Bodenheim is tentatively discard- 
ing his dissonances; Amy Lowell 
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frankly sounds the knell of her “school” 
in an article in the New Republic. 

All these events are summed up by 
Mr. Wolf who writes, “The modern 
motif is Move On.” But Art, in moving 
on, swings back, completing a circle. 
At least, this seems to have been the 
case with poetry. 

Pleading for law and order in the 
realms of poesie, Mr. Wolf, himself one 
of the craft, says: 





“It was from the first a propagandist, 
rather than a creative movement—to do 
it justice, it never pretended to be occu- 
pied with the creation of memorable 
beauty, but rather with the destruction of 
the false values then so much in preva- 
lence—with the achievement of freedom, 
rather than with its exercise. This it did. 
If it did not free its disciples—if for 
them it merely substituted one set of 
pedantries for another; a new series of 
clichés for the old ones, it as least set 
free those who were to follow in its foot- 
steps.” 


Free-verse may be on the wane, but 
the poets continue to be heard. If 
any doubt remains as to the vitality of 
the old forms, there should be reassur- 
ance in the pages of this department, 
where the conservatives are amply 
represented. 

Those who, unpersuaded by Dada and 
the Little Review, have become a bit 
weary of the forced attitudes of the ad- 
vanced minority may take heart in 
learning that Thomas Seltzer announces 
for fall publication a volume of verse by 
Mark Van Doren, an event which will 
be welcomed by those who have watched 
for his closely-knit, well considered 
poems as they have appeared from time 
to time in the magazines, instanced by 
the following from The Measure: 
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AMBUSH 
By Mark VAN DOREN 
At evening in the strange unlighted 


town 
I sought the streets for comfort, turning 
down 
Each covered dusky walk. .. . There was 
a tree 
Whereunder children swung and stared at 
me. 


Some houses slept, with doors and win- 
dows locked. 

I passed a shallow porch where people 
rocked; 


They whispered. I went on, and met a 
man 

Who trimmed the border where his grass 
began. 

Across a garden, fragrant now and cool, 

Three happy puppies played about a pool 

Until a boy behind them pushed them in. 

The night was sweet as none had ever 
been. .:. 

I turned another way, to go and sleep, 

When suddenly a cottage seemed to creep 

Close to the walk and wait for me. I 
looked ; 

The porch was empty and the screen was 
hooked; 

But, dim within, two ancient women sat, 

Motionless, their feet upon a mat. 

I could not see an eye; but there were four 

That fixed me as I hastened by the door. 

Soon I was out of hearing; and I knew 

There went no word between them as they 
grew 

Expectant of the next foot that would 
aa 

I tried forgetting, but my thoughts were 
all 

Of darkness, and a path before a den, 

And silent, silent spiders watching men. 


Loud and heated has been the con- 
troversy in Chicago over the merits of 
J. U. Nicolson’s first book, “King of the 
Black Isles” (Covici-McGee). Harriet 
Monroe, spokeswoman for the modern- 
ists and editor of Poetry, has reviewed 
the collection of verses with nonchalant 
sarcasm, accusing the author of drag- 
ging out all the time-worn stock prop- 
erties of poetry, of losing himself in 
a welter of high-sounding verbiage. 
Judging from the applause which the 
printing of these poems in various 
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Chicago newspapers occasioned, Mr. 
Nicolson is not lacking in defenders. 
While the debate goes merrily on, “The 
King of the Black Isles’ continues to 
set a record as a poetical “best seller.” 
Typical of the collection is the follow- 
ing: 


STRING STARS FOR PEARLS 
By J. U. NICOLSON 
om TRING stars for pearls on a ribbon of 
whim 
And fling it about her shoulders, 
Carve cups from coral and crust each 


brim 
Till the whole gem smokes and smol- 

ders; 
Bring gold for beating in thick bright 

rings 


And honey from hearts of clover: 
But love will long for the absent things, 
Ever the old earth over. 


Go, ride the world in a glory of wars 
And startle the Gods to wonder; 

Break men to follow triumphant cars 
With a rose-paved road thereunder; 
Pile stone on stone for the bruit of a name 
When a thousand years dissever: 
But love will lean to a smaller flame 

Forever and forever. 


Newspaper verse invites imperma- 
nence, and a great deal of it is worth no 
more than the casual reading accorded. 
Once in a while, however, we come 
across lines like the following from the 
New York Times, which warrant pres- 
ervation: 


SEA HUNGER 
By JoHN HANLON 


THE wail of a waking wind in a wide- 
flung wheat field, 
The lilt of a low-flown lark o’er a list- 
less lea, 
The sigh of the serried trees on a city 
street yield 
Nothing to me. 


The sails of a schooner bending across 
bright billows, 
Bright billows with ruff of lace and a 
lap of green; 
The stir of a wild, salt wind in the cling- 
ing willows, 
Boisterous, clean; 
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Great combers that crash, cream-crested, 
against gray granite; 
A tangle of tawny weed at the tidal 
mark; 
The flame of an iris flower, a fallen 
planet 
Cooled to a spark; 


Nasturtiums sheathing the shells in neat 
white-washed gardens 
And fish that is put to dry on a birch- 
pole flake; 
Remembering these means hope to a 
heart that hardens 
Ready to break, 


Remembering these uplifts and yet leaves 
me lonely - 
And sick for the song, the sheen of the 
Summer sea. 
The wheat field, the lark wake pleasure 
in landsmen only— 
Nothing in me. 


Monotony—that endless, drab repeti- 
tion of days which so many of us have 
experienced—is faithfully expressed in 
the following lyric of frustration taken 
from Contemporary Verse. Shut-ins, 
we imagine, will read this protest with 
sympathy and understanding: 


TIME 
By GWENDOLEN HAsTE 


FIVE dull houses, five trimmed lawns, 
Nine clipped maples on our block. 
One small space of sky that’s shut 
By dingy roof tops; and the clock. 


Little packed divided hours 
Tick unceasing—time to sew, 
Time to dust and time to eat, 
Time to dress and time to go. 


Getting late, the hours are fast, 
Time to run out to the store. 

Can’t we catch a stealing dream 
When it’s neither three nor four? 


Five dull houses, five trimmed lawns, 
Nine clipped maples on our block. 
One shut space of life, too small 
And tight for living; and the clock. 


Tucked away in a corner of the edi- 
torial page of the New York Sun and 
Globe we discover the ensuing poignant 
bit of 
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COUNSEL 
By ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 
[ OVE, like Ulysses, 
Is a wanderer, 
For new fields always 
And new faces yearning... 
Put by, O waiting ones, 
Put by your weaving, 
Unlike Ulysses, 
Love is unreturning! 


It is with a genuine sense of loss that 
we learn of the untimely death of Basil 
Thompson, poet, critic and co-editor, 
with John McClure and Julius Friend, 
of the New Orleans Double Dealer. 
Genial cynic and indefatigable connois- 
seur of life and letters, Thompson was 
rapidly winning recognition in Ameri- 
can magazines with his robustly satiri- 
cal verses, and a volume of his work is 
now in preparation. Nearly all the 
space in the last issue of the Double 
Dealer is taken up with reprints of his 
poems, editorials and essays. From 
this memorial number we select the fol- 
lowing characteristic eight lines: 


PRUDENCE 
By Basi THOMPSON 


A CRAZY wind came whistling 
Through the chamber of his brain 
And straightway he fastened its case- 
ments 
For fear he should go insane. 


He pulled down the shades and locked the 
doors 
And shut out all the light, 
And now he is as seeing a man 
As ever lost his sight. 


To Adelaide Nichols has fallen the 
Kemnitz Prize of one hundred dollars 
awarded by the Chicago Order of Book- 
fellows for her group of Sonnets to 
Arai San. Professor John Erskine of 
Columbia University and William Grif- 
fith, poet and editor, were the presiding 
judges. Still one of the younger choir, 
Miss Nichols, is nonetheless exception- 
ally gifted, and should find favor with 
a wider audience than that afforded by 
the Step Ladder, a journal published 
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privately for the Bookfellows, from 
which we take 


THE FESTIVAL 
By ADELAIDE NICHOLS 


W HAT god holds festival, my Arai San? 
Moon-painted lanterns swing above 
my head 

And boughs of paper blossoms white and 
red, 

Crisp as the colors painted on a fan 

That parodies the springtime in Japan, 

Flaunt from the doorways. So at last I 
tread 

The festal paths the Orient has spread 

With quaint, sweet fancies since the world 
began. 

What god holds festival? What strange 
behest 

Has run like magic through this little 
street, 

Tossing a blaze of blossoms in its way, 

A welcome for some god or royal guest? 

But Arai San replied, serene and sweet, 

“A foreign bank is opening to-day.” 


A strain of that magic so easily in- 
voked by William Butler Yeats or Wal- 
ter de la Mare runs through this mem- 
orable poem appearing in Vanity Fair: 


THE YOUNG HUNTSMAN 
By FaitH BALDWIN 


THROUGH the gray aisles of the stark, 

November trees 

We saw him pass by, urgent as a fire, 

Love, the young Huntsman, riding with 
the breeze; 

Red in the distance, the little Fox, De- 
sire. 


Home with the pale moon, home with the 
star, 

Home with his quarry, hunted to death, 

Oh, but the Red Fox rode him fast and 
far; 

Love, the young Huntsman, draws a weary 
breath. 


Blinds down and lamplight, veiling starry 
eyes, 

Of with the silver spurs, gone the scarlet 
coat, 

Love, the young Huntsman, grown old 
and wise, 

Sits by the fireside, incredibly remote. 

Close by the chimney shelf, close the 

Huntsman keeps, 
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Nods in an armchair, dreaming of the 
chase; 

Love has killed Desire; now he sits and 
sleeps, 

Gray and regretful, for a little space. ... 


Unheralded by the flattering reviews 
of brother craftsmen, the regulation 
publisher’s “blurb’—almost stillborn, 
in fact—comes “The Happy Marriage” 
(Houghton Mifflin), an outwardly un- 
imposing book of verse by Archibald 
MacLeish, whose work deserves to be 
rescued from the limbo of neglect. The 
title poem is a love story of singular 
delicacy, a series of sonnets and lyrics 
connected by a sort of loosely rhymed 
commentary. One of the sonnets, per- 
fect in construction and engaging in its 
subtle obliquity, together with the lyric 
which closes the episode, are given. 


BUT THERE ARE TIMES 
By ARCHIBALD MAcLEISH 


Bot there are times, she said, when you 
forget, , 

Lying within the cirele of my sky 

To watch horizons, and our eyes have met 

After a kiss when it was only I 

You saw or wished to see, and you have 


caught 

Sometimes and held me when your eyes 
were blind 

For seeing farther than the thing they 
sought 


Which was not farther than the flesh 
could find. 


Were you not happy then? 
Ah, happier 

Forgetting you and using what you 
seemed 

Than thinking stubbornly what else you 
were, 

And happier forgetting I had dreamed 

Than dreaming I should find what I shall 
not— 

Till I remembered that I had forgot. 


BEAUTY 
By ARCHIBALD MAcLEISH 


EAUTY is that Medusa’s head 
Which men go armed to seek and 
sever : 
It is most deadly when most dead, 
And dead will stare and sting forever— 
Beauty is that Medusa’s head. 


— 
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Strange New Moneys Circulate Abroad 
Lit and Lat, Zloty and Chervonetz, Ducat and Sparkrone 


BEWILDERING array of new 

monetary units has sprung up 

on the continent of Europe to 
take the place of the worthless paper 
currencies. The lit and the lat, the 
zloty and chervonetz, the ducat and the 
sparkrone, are replacing the ruble, the 
crown and the mark. Financial writers 
see in the advent of these new units a 
sign that Europe is turning the corner 
of her post-war difficulties, but travelers 
and tourists see in them chiefly a source 
of confusion and vexation. 

The small countries, many of them 
offspring of the Treaty of Versailles, 
are leading the way back to sound 
money. According to Lewis Alexander, 
writing in the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation Journal, the little state of 
Esthonia, situated on the shores of the 
Baltic, took the first step toward shelv- 
ing the depreciated currencies in 1919, 
when it established a national bank 
and began to issue “estmarks.” They 
were based on the German mark before 
its precipitous fall. Through five 
troublous years the estmark has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the fate of the 
worthless ruble and mark, and a few 
months ago was quoted at 387 to the 
dollar. 

Lithuania and Latvia followed Es- 
thonia’s example in 1922. “The Lithu- 
anians,” writes Clinton W. Gilbert, in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “had 
the happy thought of naming their cur- 
rency after themselves, just as if we 
should call our dollars ‘usas.’ Well, the 
Latvians were not slow to perceive that 
their neighbors had beaten them in ex- 
hibiting a national spirit, so they cre- 
ated a new currency and named it 
‘lats.’ Two lits are equal to one lat, 
or they were when I was paying porters 
with them.” Despite the implied slur 
in these words, the lat is based solidly 
on gold and is worth at par 19.3 cents. 
While the mark and the ruble have been 
tumbling, it has not infrequently been 


quoted above par. Lithuania, perhaps 
out of a desire to be different and per- 
haps with a shrewd foresight of the 
role that America will play in world 
finances, based its lit on one-tenth of 
the value of the gold dollar, and it has 
not yet fallen much below par. 

Innumerable have been the expedients 
of the various countries to shake off 
the millstone of depreciating currencies. 
Poland has just adopted as its unit the 
“zloty,” with the same par value as the 
French franc and backed by gold. With 
its entrance upon the scene, the ragtag 
Polish crown, kicked and knocked about 
for years, passes into oblivion. The 
Bolshevists, after diluting the ruble till 
it virtually disappeared, have now put 
out “chervonetz” notes, backed by gold 
and foreign currencies, and with a unit 
value of $5.15. Hungary has resorted 
to the “sparkrone,” or savings crown, 
and placed all credit on a dollar basis. 
A committee fixes daily the relation be- 
tween the sparkrone and the old paper 
crown. To avoid drowning in the flood 
of German marks, the Free State of 
Danzig has created the “gulden,” worth 
about 20 cents, and the Free City of 
Bremen has issued notes backed by 
foreign currency which bear on their 
face their value in dollars and in gold 
marks. Austria for certain special 
purposes is using silver “shillings,” 
worth about 14 cents, and is minting 
gold crowns. Germany has its “renten- 
marks,” pegged up by mortgages on 
land and industrial property, which will 
expire probably with the adoption of 
the Dawes report. 

Perhaps the most notable struggle 
against inflation has been waged in 
Czechoslovakia, the central European 
republic which since its birth at the 
close of the war has been completely 
surrounded by bankrupt states. The 
Czechs hit upon a novel scheme of pro- 
viding a coin for commercial purposes 
only, in minting the gold ducat. De- 
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sirous of having a coin that would have 
a fairly permanent purchasing power, 
which would not be subject to the fluctu- 
ations of paper money, the government 
in 1923 minted as counters of exchange 


these ducats. These were sold at the 
equivalent of the gold value, plus a 
small seigniorage charge. The Czecho- 
slovak ducat is not even legal tender, 
but is readily accepted because it is 
made of gold. If it should become 
widely current, it is anticipated that the 
transition to a legal tender gold coin- 
age and a gold standard may be facili- 
tated, as it would merely be necessary 
to declare the ducats legal tender and 
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interchangeable at a fixed rate for 
paper kronen. 

Freakish as many of the new Euro- 
pean currencies appear, they are hope- 
ful harbingers for Europe’s future. 
Sweden has announced its return to the 
gold standard, and Finland has funded 
its debt to the United States. Health 
would seem to be returning to Europe 
by way of its smaller members, and the 
chaos in which the dying mark, ruble 
and crown have plunged the nations 
promises soon to be a thing of history 
toward which our children will look 
back as to an almost incredible night- 
mare. 





Bobbed Hair Threatens a Big Industry 


Makers of Hair Pins and Nets Find the Craze No Foke 


LMOST everyone follows with in- 
A terest the changes in women’s 

fashions, but few give thought 
to the devastating effects sometimes 
caused by these changes on special in- 
dustries. The widespread disuse of the 
corset, for example, has in recent years 
undermined the old and substantial cor- 
set industry, with its millions of in- 
vested capital and thousands of em- 
ployees. Some manufacturers to avoid 
disaster have begun to produce other 
articles, such as paper boxes, while the 
rest have striven, with not inconsider- 
able success, to create a demand among 
women for variations of the discarded 
corset. 

At the present moment the bobbed- 
hair craze has thrown the hair-pin and 
hair-net manufacturers into a state of 
despair. In their eyes every bobbed- 
hair girl is a bandit robbing them of 
their livelihood. To quote Science 
Service, “Of what use is a hair-pin if 
one has no rebellious locks? Do men 
wear hair-pins?” The hair-pin in- 
dustry has been in a hard way for sev- 
eral years, but its situation has be- 
come acute during the last few months 
when the New York newspapers were 
reporting that 2,000 girls were having 


their hair cut every day in that city 
alone. To cap the climax, German-made 
pins with a special blue finish were 
finding preference with the handful of 
hair-pin users that were left. Steps 
were taken to have the tariff on pins 
raised, but the need for this was avoided 
when a government scientist showed 
that “blued” pins equal to the German 
could be made cheaply by treating the 
ordinary kind to a certain degree of 
heat. 

One man’s loss is another man’s gain, 
and the blow that has prostrated the 
hair-pin producers has brought for- 
tunes, according to report, to those who 
make hair barrettes, as well as to the 
manufacturers of waving and curling 
devices. 

Less abrupt but of more sentimental 
interest than the passing of the hair- 
pin has been the gradual decline of 
the fan as an indispensable article of 
the lady’s equipment. Recently the 


Master of the Fanmakers’ Company in 
London announced that thereafter his 
guild would have to confine itself to the 
production of electric fans and ventila- 
tors, as there was no longer any demand 
for the “artist in ivory and chicken 
skin, in lace and feather.” 


Two hun- 
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dred years ago, remarks the London 
Times, “the fan was as necessary to a 
fine lady as conversation, and a good 
deal more necessary than reading and 
writing,” but it is notorious that the 
nice conduct of the fan is a lost art 
in this age of Lady Astors and Mlle. 
Lenglens, and the Times adds, with a 
touch cf sentimental regret: 

“What. should our brisk Amazons 
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know of hiding behind a fan or looking 
over it, of using it to rebuke a man’s 
presumption or wicked wit? The vision 
is grotesque. Our ladies have a hun- 
dred excellences which would make their 
grandmothers gasp and stare. But she 
who is an athlete, who dare do all that 
may become a man in work or play, can- 
not have the airs of Lady Teazle or the 
graces of Millamant.” 





$200,000,000 a Year For Matches 


U. S. Makes and Uses a Third of Them 


RECENT flotation in the United 
A States of a large loan for the 

purpose of enlarging the activ- 
ities of the match-manufacturing in- 
dustry has led the Trade Record of 
The National City Bank of New York 
to a study of the outturn and consump- 
tion of matches, and it estimates that 
the people of the world used last year 
4,675,650,000,000 matches for which 
they were made to pay approximately 
$200,000,000. 

Most of this huge production is 
credited to a half dozen countries hav- 
ing special facilities for the industry. 
The three requisites for successful 
manufacture of matches are, first, a 
plentiful supply of the kinds of wood 
suited for their manufacture; second, 
plentiful capital for the purchase of 
the ingenious and expensive machinery 
by which they are turned out; and, 
third, plentiful supplies of labor. 
Aspen and white pine are the timbers 
chiefly used. As a consequence, the 
biggest match-manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world are the United 
States, Sweden and Japan, though 
Great Britain and Germany are also 
considerable producers, drawing their 
material from the Scandinavian for- 
ests where large supplies of aspen 
wood are available. Japan draws the 


aspen used in her factories in part 
from her own forests and in part from 
those of Manchuria and Siberia. In 
the United States the wood used in 





manufacturing matches is the white 
pine. Russia with its plentiful supply 
of timber and large population was, 
prior to the war, one of the largest 
manufacturer. 

It is not to be suposed that match- 
making is confined to the six countries 
named. Limited quantities are pro- 
duced in other countries, such as 
France, where the industry is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and those acquainted 
with the subject assert that the cost 
of matches used in France is much 
greater than in other countries where 
competition holds down the price and 
at the same time brings about the pzc- 
duction of a much higher quality cf 
match. 

About a third of the matches con- 
sumed in the world are produced in 
the United States, twenty per cent. 
in Sweden, twenty per cent. in Japan, 
fifteen per cent. in Great Britain and 
the bulk of the remainder in Poland, 
Norway, Germany, and limited quan- 
tities in China. The United States, 
while the biggest producer, exports but 
a limited quantity, Japan and Sweden 
being the chief exporters of matches. 
The 1920 reports of the United States 
Census of Manufactures puts the cap- 
italization of the match factories of 
the United States at nearly $30,000,- 
000, suggesting that the capital in- 
vested in the match industry of the 
world approximates at the present time 
$100,000,000. 
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THE GERMAN “KONZERN” 


The Vertical Trust 


A New Epoch-Making Product of Industrial Evolution 


old-fashioned industrial trust. It 

is a consolidation of all companies 
producing a single product, such as 
matches or cash registers, and in the 
United States it has been a political 
storm center for a generation. Now 
an entirely new kind of trust is com- 
ing into prominence, and many spe- 
cialists do not hesitate to predict that 
with it lies the economic future of 
Europe and the United States. A de- 
tailed description of this new form 
of monstrous industrial combination is 
given by Dwight T. Farnham, in /n- 
dustrial Management. Mr. Farnham 
calls it the “vertical trust,” to distin- 
guish it from the well-known “hori- 
zontal” trust which monopolizes the 
production of a single product. The 
“vertical” combination does not at- 
tempt to monopolize any field; instead, 
it reaches out to control supplies of 
raw material on the one hand and the 
distribution of the finished product on 
the other. The automobile manufac- 
turer, for example, instead of trying 
to consolidate with his rivals, sets out 
to control iron mines,:coal fields, steel 
works, railroads and selling agencies, 
so as to make his business as indepen- 
dent as possible of all other business 
units. 

Years before the World War Andrew 
Carnegie developed the steel trust along 
vertical lines, acquiring control of 
mines, blast furnaces, rail works and 
coke companies. But the movement has 
become general only since the armis- 
tice, and it has made greatest strides 
in Germany, a country long noted for 
its forehandedness in adopting new 
methods for industrial efficiency. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Farnham, Germany is 
tightly controlled to-day by thirteen 
vertical super-trusts, called “konzerns,” 
each being a self-contained unit “be- 
ginning with the production of iron 
ore and coal and ending with the man- 


B “cit tasnio is familiar with the 


ufacture of finished products such as 
automobiles, locomotives, hardware and 
various other highly finished products.” 

The vertical trusts ever strive to 
make themselves completely self-suffi- 
cient. In Germany this has led them to 
run their own land and water-transpor- 
tation systems, their own retail sales 
offices and their banks. They have even 
bought newspapers, to enable them to 
control public opinion. 

The largest konzern is the one con- 
trolled until his death by Hugo Stinnes. 
In 1923 it comprised 65 iron-ore mines, 
26 coal mines, 26 blast furnaces, 24 
rolling mills, 12 different kinds of steel 
plants, automobile factories, railroads, 
steamers, newspapers and electrical 
plants of every kind. 

Even American industrial history 
cannot offer a parallel to the dizzy 
growth of the Stinnes holdings since 
the war. For one thing, there are no 
anti-trust laws to hamper the growth 
of German industrial combinations. In 
addition, Stinnes took every advantage 
of the falling mark and the industrial 
chaos in Central Europe, buying huge 
plants on mortgages which he later 
paid off with worthless paper. 

After surveying briefly the growth 
of vertical trusts in England, France 
and Italy, the writer in Industrial 
Management turns to the United States. 
By far the most notable example in 
our country are the holdings of Henry 
Ford. The man who started out as a 
humble automobile manufacturer is 
now reaching out to control not only 
all the infinite raw materials needed 
in turning out his product, but all the 
distributing agencies which handle his 
car or its accessories. He owns iron 
mines, coal fields, forests, water-power 
plants, coke ovens, blast furnaces, foun- 
dries, rolling mills, glass and paint 
factories, a railroad, a bank, a maga- 
zine, grocery stores, and even, it is said, 
rubber interests. 
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Vast Sums Hoarded and Lying Idle 


Only 8,000 Misers, however, Are Reckoned Among the Hoarders 


is being hoarded away uselessly 

by its owners in the United 
States. This is the expert estimate of 
Joseph S. McCoy, Actuary of the Trea- 
sury Department. Of the total hoard- 
ings, however, miser gold constitutes 
only a relatively small portion, it being 
estimated that the combined holdings 
of about 8,000 genuine misers in the 
country amount to some $44,000,000, or 
$5,500 a piece. The editor of the New 
York Sun thinks this per capita aver- 
age is too high, but Actuary McCoy 
reminds his readers in the American 
Bankers’ Association Journal, that the 
avaricious are as a rule “elderly, and 
have hoarded for years,” though not for 
all their lives. “The life of a miser be- 
ing neither a happy nor a healthy one, 
their average time of hoarding is about 
seven or eight years.” 

The greatest hoarders in America are 
foreigners, and particularly Italians. 
Partly because they are not familiar 
with investment possibilities in the 
New World, partly because of their ex- 
tremely frugal living, and partly be- 
cause their great goal is the day when 
they can return to their native land and 
retire in comparative luxury and honor, 
they accumulate great quantities of 
cash. At the present time, it is esti- 
mated, their hoardings amount to 
$225,000,000. This sum will diminish 
as the years go on and the immigration 
restrictions reduce the number of aliens. 

After the foreigner, the farmer is 
the greatest hoarder, we read. Many 
farmers distrust banks, whose workings 
they do not understand, and many of 
them live in corners of the country too 
remote to make savings accounts or 
investments feasible. Probably some 
$125,000,000 is hidden away in the 
nooks and crannies of American farm 
houses, though this figure may be some- 
what reduced at present because of 
agricultural hard times. 


Mi than $400,000,000 in money 


In addition to the holdings of the 
miser, the foreigner and the farmer, 
there is the small cash reserve which 
thousands of Americans keep on hand 
for emergencies. Inasmuch as this 
money represents a permanent sum 
withdrawn from circulation, the gov- 
ernment actuary feels justified in clas- 
sifying it as hoarded, and estimates that 
it amounts to $37,500,000. Everyone 
is familiar with the pennies stored up 
by children in toy banks. At first blush 
it might be thought that the total of 
these savings would be an important 
sum, but “the average amount held by 
a toy bank, in this age of ice-cream, 
candy and movies, to say nothing, so 
far as their parents are concerned, of 
chewing gum and cigarettes, is not in 
excess of, say, sixty cents, or a total of 
$1,500,000.” 

By a careful comparison of the forms 
of currency issued by Uncle Sam and 
the respective quantities of the forms 
commonly met in circulation, Mr. Mc- 
Coy comes to the conclusion that gold 
coins are overwhelming favorites for 
hoarders, and that silver coins and gold- 
backed certificates run neck and neck 
for second place. He warns his readers 
of one possible source of error in all 
his estimates: the impossibility of de- 
termining the precise amount of money 
that has been permanently lost or de- 
stroyed. Sometimes spendthrifts light 
cigars with treasury notes, and in great 
fires large quantities of bills are often 
consumed. Women experts are em- 
ployed by the Treasury Department to 
identify mutilated notes, which are 
then redeemed. These notes are pre- 
sented in the greatest variety of 
forms. “Mice nests, masses of pulp 
claimed to be composed of money 
destroyed by being chewed by children 
or by cows, boxes of ashes and bits of 
charred paper, are examples of the 
forms in which money is sent for re- 
demption.” 
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dential rockets have been provid- 

ing exciting entertainment of late, 
and the proverbial welkin has been kept 
ringing with partisan applause. But 
long after the whirligigs have fizzled 
out, the last rocket come down a prosaic 
stick, the columnists will be putting on 
their shows before an audience whose 
allegiance never falters. 

Along with Charlie Chaplin and the 
comic strip, newspaper humor may be 
a by-product of the more serious busi- 
ness of life, but it is apparently as 
popular and indispensable as ice cream 
soda on a summer day. Personality is 
the chief requisite for column-conduct- 
ing. To attract mettlesome contribs, 
to look at the world with an amused 
twinkle or a cheerful shrug, to be gently 
philosophical on occasion—these are but 
a few of the talents needed to make a 
journalistic jester. 

Don Marquis, dean of the fraternity, 
has a constituency larger, perhaps, than 
many a corn-belt senator. If he is 
often quoted it is because nobody can 
excel him in shrewd observation and 
jocular horse-play. From a character 
sketch in the Bookman, we learn that 
Mr. Marquis “commutes, not only be- 
tween Forest Hills and New York, but 
between our poor old earth and Cuckoo- 
Cloudland.” According to one esti- 
mate, “Fundamentally he is so darned 
serious that he can’t keep a straight 
face over it.” Here are a few of Don 
Marquis’ articles of faith, from his de- 
partment in the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 


Pecrtiat ro pin-wheels and presi- 


“The most successful man in the world 
is the one who believes himself successful.” 
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“All the good in the world and half the 
troubles are caused by people who mean 
well.” 


“The greatest influence for right or 
wrong in the modern world is... Di- 
gestion.” 


“And now they have monkey-skin shoes 
for women in Paris. . . . Between the 
ladies and the gentlemen we will be using 
the whole animal before long.” 


News items never fail to furnish the 
columnists with rich material. When 
Peggy Joyce, whose thirty-karat dia- 
mond ring and checquered matrimonial 
exploits have often held the headlines, 
took to herself another husband, H. I. 
Phillips, in the Sun Dial, offered these 
comments: 


“We're going to lead a humdrum ex- 
istence,’ says Peggy Joyce, now Countess 
Gost Morner. Remindful of the lady who 
married the sheet music salesman and 
called herself the wife of a prominent 
hum drummer.” 


“Peggy Joyce has made what might be 
called a Swedish match.” 


Under the blaring caption, “Be a Col- 
umnist! Earn a Million a Year!”, Roy 
L. McCardell instructs the readers of 
Vanity Fair in the fine art of amusing 
the public. With deadly earnestness he 
writes: 


Are you tired of being a failure and 
working hard for a mere pittance? Why 
not be a columnist? The demand is enor- 
mous, the returns astounding! Others 
can do it; why not you? 

Be a columnist, young man, and get 
your name in the papers! Other colum- 
nists will print your name every day, be- 
cause you will print the names of other 
columnists every day! 
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Every newspaper has to 
have a columnist. Newspaper 
proprietors are paying the 
highest prices for these 
great, self-made geniuses! 

In addition to the highest 
salaries—more money than 
the big movie stars are paid 
—you will receive handsome 
presents of automobiles, gold watches, 
yachts, silk shirts, neckties, diamond rings, 
Mah Jongg sets, and aeroplanes every day 
by printing the names of persons who are 
crazy to have their names printed in 
columnists’ columns! 


The ability to turn a clever verse is 
not the least gift one must possess to 
qualify for the job of columnizing. 
Keith Preston’s jingles are perennially 
fetci.ing as witness the following: 


THE UNFAILING ANECDOTE 


“Most indigestion and insomnia come 
from the inability to enjoy humor.’— 
Chauncey Depew on his ninetieth birthday. 


“Tf I should fail to fall asleep 

I do not fidget nor count sheep 

Nor (though I know where there is plenty) 
Do I take spiritus frumenti. 

No! Sleepless longer than I like, 

I have a laugh at Pat and Mike 

And if I still should lie awake 

I think of jests on Ike and Jake. 

Tf Morpheus still flits mocking past us 
Sambo remains to me and Rastus, 

Or at a pinch some extra dry jest 
Clipped from the current Lit’ry Digest 
That sends me without further fuss 
Safe to the arms of Morpheus. 
Thanks to the sure-fire anecdote 
Insomnia ne’er gets my goat; 

I lay my vigor and longevity 

To my unfailing love of levity.” 


THE FIVE AGES OF MAN 
From “A Garden of Poses,’’ by George S. Chappell. 


Pictures by Hogarth, Jr. (A. & C. Boni). 





Both Keith Preston of 
the Chicago Daily News 
and F. P. Adams of the 
New York Morning World 
have made capital of the 
recent discovery that pic- 
tures can be transmitted 
by wire. Apropos of this 
subject, Mr. Preston remarks: 


“Photos by telephone being now a fact, 
we suggest an up-to-date simile: ‘She has 
a face like a wrong number.’ ” 


F. P. A. muses thus: 


“There are limitless possibilities in this 
thing of telephoning photographs. A 
young woman, for example, telephones her 
photograph to a suitor. ‘How do you like 
it?’ she asks. ‘Terrible,’ he says. ‘Excuse 
it please,’ she says.” 


“Our notion of a Practical Joke is to 
wire a photograph of yourself, collect.” 


In an imaginary interview with 
Henry Ford concerning his tastes in 
literature, H. I. Phillips makes the auto- 
mobile magnate deliver himself of some 
singular sentiments, in which new 
light is thrown on the classics: 


“*Yes,’ said the Quantity Production 
King, ‘I am very fond of reading. Some- 
times I even do some. I like writing, too.’ 

“Do you like Tennyson?’ 

“Tennyson is all right, but when you 
goin for him you’re getting up among the 
high-priced models.’ 

“‘What poem of Tennyson appeals to 
you most?’ 

“ ‘Sweet in Low,’ is pretty good. ‘Blow, 
Bugle, Blow,’ has a certain appeal to me, 
and I like that thing of his called ‘Break, 
Break, Break!’ It’s so significant!’ 
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By DR. FRANK CRANE 


a great leap forward in the proc- 
ess of evolution. 

Up to a certain point the reptiles of 
the pre-milk era had been the supreme 
achievement, so biologists tell us. They 
grew to vast size, ferocity and poison- 
ousness. They diversified themselves 
into a thousand forms, from lizards to 
dinosaurs. Then their progress halted. 

Life became impatient of their limita- 
tions. They no longer satisfied nature’s 
creative impulse. So she devised the 
Mammalia, animals which secrete milk 
for the nourishment of their offspring. 

The young of the new races were far 
more immature at birth than the rep- 
tiles had been. They must be pro- 
tected and instructed through a much 
longer period of helplessness. They 
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stayed young and impressionable and 
teachable until they had time to adapt 
themselves to their environments, and, 
in the case of man, they remained adapt- 
able long enough to gain a gradually in- 
creasing understanding of and control 
over the environment itself. 





In no small measure man’s eminence 
in the scheme of things is due to his 
having had wit enough to collaborate 
with Nature in prolonging the period 
during which his offspring remain 
young and flexible and perfectible. 

Prehistoric man is thought to have 
been adult enough to make his own liv- 
ing from the age of 3 years. The par- 
ents of a boy in King Alfred’s England 
were under no obligation to care for 
him after he had reached the mature 
age of 7 years. Seven years of rough- 
ing it in the forests and swamps either 
killed him, or developed him to a point 
where he could look out for himself. 
He was a more or less finished product 
of a’society whose pursuits embraced a 
little husbandry and a great deal of 
fighting, drinking and the chase. 

To-day our society has advanced to 
such a stage that few young persons 
can be safely turned loose to shift for 
themselves before the age of 17, which 
was about the average lifetime in Al- 
fred’s day. We have extended the 
period of helplessness and thereby en- 
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GAIL BORDEN 
Schoolmaster, surveyor and inventor, whose 
devices launched the modern dairy industry. 
Founder of the Borden Company. 
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larged the opportunities for discipline, 
training and education. 

Thus we raise a far more valuable, 
helpful socia] animal. 

Milk has been the road to all this, and 
the means of man’s advance. 

The Milkman is the agent of evolu- 
tion, cooperating with Nature, and im- 
proving upon her early technique, to 
grow a better, stronger, healthier, 
longer-lived, saner, and more useful 
human creature. 


THE things closest to us are the 
things we never see. The most es- 
sential things are the things we accept 
as a matter of course. Food, shelter 
and clothing we take for granted. 
Only when the bursting of a water 
main cuts off the supply do we realize 
. suddenly that we are land animals which 
cannot exist without water. Only when 
a storm delays the milk of a great city 
and the specter of death stalks into the 
nursery do we come to hold the milk- 
man in a proper esteem. 
If you live in the country and keep 
a cow, your milk problem is simple. 
You turn this “gentle, amiable, ever- 
yielding animal” out into the pasture, 
and from the grass and clover on the 
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sunny hillsides she extracts the vital 
elements, and morning and night gives 
you all the best portions of this green, 
fresh-growing life in liquid form. The 
process by which you thus obtain your 
milk is a kind of humdrum daily mira- 
cle. 

But if you live in the city your supply 
of fresh milk is a problem that is beset 
with many difficulties. No food is so 
perishable as fresh milk and it is be- 
cause of these great obstacles that the 
super-milkmen of our great cities have 
become so efficient that they can put a 
cleaner, purer milk on your door-step 
every morning than the average person 
is likely to get in the country. 

Guaranteeing a regular supply of pure 
fresh milk to a metropolis is about the 
most responsible task any group of men 
can undertake. From the pasture to 
the pasteurizing tank, and from the 
bottling works to the pitcher on the 
breakfast table, every step of the way 
they must employ a thousand safe- 
guards to keep the milk uncontaminated. 
If their vigilance should be relaxed for 
a moment, an epidemic might follow. 
It is literally a matter of life and death. 

The Borden Company—milkmen to 
mankind—have made it a matter of 
fuller, richer life to man, and instant 
death to the germs which might destroy 
him. 


THE BORDEN milkman goes over 

the top at the zero hour of three 
o’clock every morning. Seven mornings 
each week, year in, year out. 

With a cluck to his horse he is off in 
the bitter, winter blackness and the 
gray, breathless, sultry summer dawn. 
Through deserted, lamplit streets softly 
he hurries on his appointed rounds. 
You hear him if you are up, keeping 
vigil beside an invalid’s couch, or lie 
awake listening to a baby crying for its 
food. 

If the muffled tread of the milk- 
man’s horse and the soft clink of bottles 
packed in ice come to your ears at 
such a time, those sounds will be as 
heavenly voices and a cool flutter of 
angels’ wings. 
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The milkman brings the Fountain of 
Youth in his bottles. 

In the stillness of the night, unob- 
served, he goes about, doing good in 
secret. 

He is a nameless, unhonored guardian 
angel of the neighborhood. 

When he makes his rounds the dis- 
solute are apt to be the only folk abroad. 
He meets humanity’s worst, but he is 
engaged in serving humanity’s best— 
the children. In them are wrapped up 
the beautiful aspirations of the future 
of the race, a future of which he is in 
part custodian. 

So familiar is the milkman that we 
ignore him, but what would the world 
do without him? What would become 
of our babies but for him? 

“No milk, no man”’—runs the terse 
slogan of the Borden Company. 

Without milk man could not continue 
to grow increasingly intelligent. 

Without milk the process of evolution 
would be halted. 


FROM the earliest times man has been 

experimenting with the preserva- 
tion of foodstuffs. He smoked hams 
and salted fish, pickled vegetables, 
“jerked” beef, and dried dates and 
other fruits with fair success. But for 
centuries he struggled in vain with the 
problem of preserving the most valuable 
of all foodstuffs—milk. He could keep 
it for quite a while in the form of but- 
ter, and still longer in the form of 
cheese. But fresh milk was what he 
wanted most to keep, and that defied 
his efforts down to the middle of the 
last century, when scientific modern 
methods of preservation by canning, 
refrigeration and sterilization came in. 

Prior to 1860 there was no milk 
trade to speak of, and thirty years 
earlier it would have been impossible 
because there was no system of trans- 
portation. During those thirty years 
the railways spread their steel network 
over the country. Railways, cities and 
the milk industry—each fostered the 
growth of the others, making possible 
the stupendous developments of the past 
half century or more. 
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JEREMIAH MILBANK 


The banker who supplied the capital and the 
business resourcefulness which made the 
growth of the Borden Company possible. 








To-day there are 25,000,000 cows in 
the United States, one approximately 
for every family. The business of se- 
curing and preserving their milk in a 
pure state from pasture to pitcher is the 
largest industry in America. Five mil- 
lion people are actively engaged in that 
business. 


MERSON said that every great in- 

stitution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man. The individual who 
gave such tremendous impetus to the 
milk industry was Gail Borden. 

It all happened in this way. 

Gail Borden went to England in 1851 
to exhibit a meat biscuit which he had 
invented and was successfully manu- 
facturing in Galveston, Texas. He 
traveled on a ship which carried cows 
for fresh milk. That was the custom 
in those days. It had always been so. 
Along the South American coast you 
can still find vessels which resemble 
floating barnyards, and formerly all 
passenger boats with the slightest pre- 
tensions to comfort were like that. 

When Gail Borden returned with a 
medal awarded him by the British 
Food Fair he returned in midsummer 
on a small, slow-sailing emigrant ship 
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which happened to be crowded to suffo- 
cation with men, women and children. 

They were a month on the journey. 

There was a cow or two aboard— 
seasick poor beasts with quarters none 
too sanitary—and the milk they gave 
was what you might expect under the 
circumstances. The tender heart of the 
American inventor was wrung by the 
spectacle of babies dying of fever and 
starvation. 

Then and there he resolved to devote 
the remainder of his days to finding a 
method of preserving pure milk so that 
wherever people went by land or sea 
they. could take it with them. 

He announced his project to the cap- 
tain of the ship. The captain laughed 
in his face. A ship without cows? It 
was preposterous! 

Sweet milk in cans couldn’t be done, 
but nothing .could stop Gail Borden 
from doing it. 


[N 1857 Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
had started upon the life-saving 
work it was to do throughout the world. 
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At the outset it was met with the 
usual chilly reception reserved by the 
public for revolutionary and beneficent 
innovations. For years the company 
made a bare living. The first backers 
of the enterprise quarreled with the 
inventor and cut down the capital he 
had to work with. 

But Gail Borden was not the sort of 
man who gives up. He came of a long 
line of pioneers. He had been the first 
surveyor of Texas during and following 
the wars which liberated the Lone Star 
State from Mexico, and he was accus- 
tomed to fighting for what he wanted, 
and sticking to his purpose through 
thick and thin. 

He knew he had something mankind 
urgently needed. Eventually he found 
a partner who not only had unlimited 
capital, but also unlimited confidence 
in the idea and the man behind it. 

Jeremiah Milbank was a Wall Street 
banker whose highmindedness and sense 
of social obligation seem to have 
matched Gail Borden’s own. He could 
have exacted from the distressed in- 
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ventor any terms he chose. But after 
he had bought out the other backers, 
and supplied the funds to put the busi- 
ness on its feet, he took as his reward 
exactly fifty per cent. of the stock of 
the company. He might have had 
ninety per cent. Most capitalists would 
probably have insisted upon at least 
fifty-one per cent., in order to keep con- 
trol. But he thought well enough of 
Gail Borden to become an equal partner 
with him. 

It was Jeremiah Milbank’s daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Anderson, who used 
her inheritance of Borden Company 
shares to create the celebrated Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, a pioneer organi- 
zation in the nation-wide battle against 
tuberculosis, on whose board of trustees 
sit to-day leaders in the business, finan- 
cial and industrial worlds. 

The Milbanks were that sort of folks. 
Descendants of Gail Borden and Jere- 
miah Milbank have been active in the 
company ever since, and still sit in its 
councils, though it is now no longer a 
“close corporation,” having admitted 


the public and several thousands of the 
members of its worker family to par- 
ticipation in stock-ownership. 


HE Civil War gave the first grand 

stimulus to the growth of the Bor- 
den Company. Almost from its outset, 
the Government bought the entire out- 
put of Gail Borden’s factories. Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, which is nothing 
but pure fresh milk with a large per- 
centage of its water removed and a 
quantity of sugar added to preserve it 
under any and all climatic conditions— 
has played a major réle in every war 
from that day to this, but its greatest 
triumphs are peace triumphs—nursery 
triumphs. 

It has accompanied explorers to the 
North Pole and into the heart of dark- 
est Africa. It has made life in deso- 
late mining camps possible. And it has 
made it forever unnecessary for chil- 
dren anywhere to starve or be poisoned 
because of impure milk. 

During the Great War Herbert 
Hoover saved 1,200,000 starving Belgian 
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FIRST VACUUM PAN TO SEE PRACTICAL 
SERVICE 
This contrivance is the same one in all es- 
sentials that is being used to-day to condense 
the milk which goes into the making of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 














children. He nursed them back to 
health and strength with condensed 
milk. 

After the war, in the famine stricken 
areas of Austria and Germany, Poland, 
Russia, China and the Near East, con- 
densed milk has helped to rescue hun- 
dreds of thousands of children from 
starvation each year. 

The making of Eagle Brand has be- 
come such a big industry that it re- 
quires the milk from a large proportion 
of the 200,000 cows whose milk passes 
daily through the company’s hands. 

The Borden Company’s yearly pay- 
roll runs up to more than twenty million 
dollars. 

Including all their products—con- 
densed, evaporated, malted and dry 
milk; chocolate and caramels; pasteur- 
ized milk, cream, cheese, butter and 
eggs—they do an annual business of 
more than a hundred million dollars. 
They are the largest component part 
of the dairy industry in America, and 
the largest milk company in the world. 

In their own herds are nearly a thou- 
sand head of blooded cattle on eight 
model farms. And in addition to the 
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milk they raise and “certify,” they pur- 
chase, from sources constantly super- 
vised by their own veterinarians, more 
than a billion and a half pounds of milk 
each year. 

To replenish their supply of bottles 
the company purchases 25 millions per 
year. In addition they manufacture 
untold millions of cans for various types 
of processed milk. 

Milk is so perishable that it must be 
kept cool from the moment it leaves 
the cow. For this purpose the Com- 
pany harvests its own ice, and also 
manufactures staggering quantities of 
artificial ice in the pasteurizing and 
canning plants. 

They have their own wagon factory, 
the largest in the United States, where 
they build their wagons and trucks— 
thousands of them. 

Twelve thousand people, scattered 
among more than 350 plants, labora- 
tories, locations and branches, carry on 
the work of this colossus of the dairy 
world. 


[N all these years Gail Borden’s com- 

pany has struggled with the greatest 
success to maintain the absolute purity 
of all its products. One milk investi- 
gation after another has been brought 
about in large and small communities 
by the difficulties of securing wholesome 
milk, and wherever the conditions have 
been under their control, the product 
of the Borden Company has been above 
criticism. . 

The fact is, their standards set the 
pace for the investigators, as well as 
for the dairy industry as a whole. For 
example, most of the States have laws 
requiring three per cent. of butter-fat in 
fluid milk. The Borden Company keeps 
the butter-fat content well above three 
per cent. by careful choice of its sources 
of supply for Grades A and B; and 
above 4 per cent. in Certified Milk which 
it obtains mainly from its own well- 
nourished and scientifically tended cows. 
And in Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
the butter-fat content is standardized 
at about nine per cent. 
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Similarly most of the States have laws 
requiring that the bacteria per cubic 
centimeter shall not exceed 100,000. 
The Borden Company tries to keep its 
average bacteria count below 10,000. It 
is not enough for them to comply with 
the law; they are setting the stiffest 
pace they can to the lawmakers. 

The Borden Company grew out of 
the practical idealism of Gail Borden 
and it has never for a moment lost sight 
of the fact that it is working for the 
welfare of the human race, and that no 
expenditure of time and effort on the 
improvement of methods and products 
is too much. 

The Company’s wagons are hitched 
to all the stars in the Milky Way. 


RECENTLY they have been appropri- 

ating vast sums in a Health Crusade 
against malnutrition. Experts esti- 
mate that about six million children in 
the United States between the ages of 
two and fourteen (about one child in 
every three) are undernourished, their 
minds and bodies stunted for lack of 
the proper food, usually for lack of 
milk. The Company has employed, in 
this connection, a corps of doctors and 
nurses, who go all over the country 
teaching the value of milk and distribut- 
ing it through the schools to the chil- 
dren. 

Every month three thousand letters 
from mothers reach the Borden head- 
quarters in their magnificent new 23- 
story building at 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York City—three thousand un- 
asked testimonials from mothers whose 
babies have been saved by Eagle Brand. 

How many more thousands could be 
written, in every language! 

The Borden Company is a commercial 
organization, properly so, but it is a 
commercial organization with an extra- 
ordinary sense of dedication to the pub- 
lic interest. Perhaps that sense of 
dedication is the cause of the extreme 
length of service of so many members 
of the Borden organization. Twenty- 
five years of continuous service is com- 
mon, and forty to fifty years is not ex- 
ceptional. 
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Once in that organization men find 
themselves doing something so worth 
while, so indispensable—and doing it 
so well—that it is almost impossible to 
break away. 


N2 people has ever risen to great 

heights of civilization without the 
continuous use of milk for children and 
adults. 

There is one apparent exception— 
China. China to-day has no cows. The 
Chinese used to be a pastoral and no- 
madic people centuries ago, living on 
their flocks and herds in forests and 
meadows. and beside running streams. 
While they still lived largely on milk 
they created a great civilization. But 
now they have cut down their forests 
and eaten their cows, and their nation 
has sunk back into a state of torpid 
impotence. 

They are raising babies on tea, and 
killing as many as they raise. The aver- 
age Chinese life, because of the appall- 
ing infant mortality, is estimated at 
about 20 years 

There is a measure of truth in the 
saying that as a man eats, sois he. And 
likewise in the saying that as he drinks 














TWIN VACUUM PANS AT RANDOLPH 
PLANT 
Whereas the ancestor of these clean and 
shining giants—on the opposite page—held 
only a few gallons, these hold tons, but the 
principle of operation is the same. 
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milk, so lives he. The Bulgarians, 
famous as a race for extreme longevity, 
subsist almost entirely on milk and 
milk products. 

We kegin life on milk, every one of 
us. At the outset we would starve to 
death without milk. Bread and milk 
would be a completely sufficient, though 
somewhat monotonous, diet for all our 
days. Milk is the only natural product 
which has no purpose except to serve 
as food. That is probably why it is The 
Perfect Food. 

After we have grown to adulthood 
on Nature’s food, most of us abuse our 
bodies by filling them with unnatural 
foods. But when we have poisoned our- 
selves to the point where the doctor 
takes charge of us, he is almost certain 
to prescribe a light diet—and milk! 

The Laplander obtains milk from the 
reindeer. The nomadic Tatar of the 
Siberian steppes milks his mares, and 
the Bedouin of the desert his camels. 
The ass supplied milk for centuries, 
and ewes and she-goats are still supply- 
ing it. Amid the swamps and jungles 
of tropical areas the buffalo has been 
milked from time immemorial. 

But the greatest of all milk animals 
is the cow. 

“If civilized peoples were ever to 
lapse into the worship of animals”— 
thus runs an old quotation—“the Cow 
would certainly be their chief goddess. 
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What a fountain of blessings is the 
Cow! She is the mother of beef, the 
source of butter, the original cause of 
cheese, to say nothing of shoe-horns, 
hair-combs and upper leather. A 
gentle, amiable, ever-yielding creature, 
who has no joy in her family affairs 
which she does not share with Man. We 
rob her of her children that we may rob 
her of her milk, and we only care for her 
when the robbing may be perpetrated.” 


SINCE I began to study the humane 
and far-reaching activities of the 
Borden Company, I have discovered 
new and deeper meanings in that 
phrase, “the milk of human kindness.” 
The Bible speaks of a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

Gail Borden devised a can flowing 
with milk and honey. 

Among the public servants who 
quietly provide us with the fundamen- 
tals of existence, the humblest and one 
of the most deserving is the milkman. 

And among all milkmen the one whose 
name will be found written in letters of 
gold on St. Peter’s records is Gail 
Borden. 

He stands out as one of the great 
benefactors of the human race. 


Fc Bien 
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HE ROYCROFT INN is one of a group of buildings 
composing the famous Roycroft, founded by Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Built twenty-five years ago by The Roycrofters, it lays 
no claim to that architectural beauty which has been de- 
fined as “frozen music”; but it is part of the monument 
to a great soul—a monument which, to quote Madame 
De Staél, “is like continual and stationary music which 
one hears for one’s good as one approaches it.” 

Elbert Hubbard built his great heart into it; and with 
him toiled his people, and their lives were builded with 
his own into the walls. 

Erected for the purpose of providing suitable provision 
for rest and recreation, thousands annually make a Little 
Journey to the Home of The Roycrofters—that com- 
munity of craftsmen whose work is internationally famed 
—finding pleasure and profit thereby. 

There you will find all those things that make for your 
re-creation and comfort—good food, splendid service, a 
companionship of congenial folks. 

Whether you come alone, with another, with your 
family, or with a party of friends, the same hearty wel- 
come and hospitality awaits. 

If your auto-club, society or order have a special auto- 
mobile outing in mind, write us for facts and figures. 


THE ROYCROFT INN 


Elbert Hubbard II, Host 


ROYCROFT-TOWN EAST AURORA NEW YORK 
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HEN Lt. Russell Maughan flew 

\\ 2,670 miles from Long Island 

to San Francisco in the 21 
hours and 44 minutes between dawn 
and dusk, including five stops for fuel- 
ing, a new world’s record was hung up 
for succeeding aviators to fly at. He 
lost many minutes repairing a defective 
gasoline lead, but he made up time, and 
arrived within the scheduled limit. He 
was up and away with the first faint 
beam of the sun over the Atlantic, and 
he lit when the sun, which had over- 
taken him, dropped into the smoldering 
Pacific. It was a great flight, a wonder- 
ful feat of endurance, another step 
forward in man’s conquest of the air. 

His achievement entitled him to 
speak of the niggardly treatment ac- 
corded by Congress to the Army Air 
Service. They are doing splendid work 
in air mapping, surveying, planning air 
lanes, and experimenting with speed, 
distance, and safety devices, with the 
meagerest equipment of planes and of 
funds. Lt. Maughan described our Air 
Service as a “pitifully inadequate force 
of men handling obsolete equipment.” 
That accidents are no more numerous, 
under the circumstances, is as remark- 
able as that accomplishments are so 
great. With worn-out and out-of-date 
equipment Army flying must be done 
at peril of life and limb—the lives and 
limbs of the folks below, as well as to 
the man who crashes from above. The 
next session of Congress will, it is 
hoped, feel an awakened public opinion 
pressing for larger appropriations for 
Army Air Service purposes. 

“As the Army,” says Major W. G. 
Kilner, “assisted in building our rail- 
roads, in guarding the trails for the 
covered wagons and in establishing 
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waterways, so the Army Air Service 
has mapped out a national system of 
airways.” 

The first of these to come into use 
was taken over by the Air Mail on July 
Ist. It is 3,000 miles long, running 
from Hazelhurst Field, near New York 
City, to San Francisco. It is the latest 
modernization of and improvement up- 
on the old-time pony express. The 
pony express of bygone days had relays 
waiting at easy distances. So it is also 
with the winged ponies of the Air Mail. 
A fresh rider and a fresh steed take 
over the mail at convenient intervals, 
so that no flier need spend more than 
four hours in the air, and no ship is 
subjected to the prolonged strains that 
lead to fatal accidents. 

Thirty-two hours are all that is 
needed to carry letters from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. Usually the wind 
helps, coming from West to East. And 
only 36 hours are needed for the west- 
bound voyage through the air, though 
this generally means flying into the 


. wind. The schedules have been so ar- 


ranged that all night flying in both 
directions occurs between Chicago and 
Cheyenne, million-candle-power lights, 
regularly spaced at intervals of 25 
miles, serve as beacons throughout this 
course, and pilots report that on clear 
nights three of these are always in 
view, giving a “visibility” of 75 miles 
(since they are spaced 25 miles apart) 
and making the night flying virtually 
as safe as daylight work. 

At present the Post Office regulations 
provide that if blizzards or other ex- 
ceptional conditions, such as used to 
be called “acts of God,” should per- 
chance make air mail deliveries impos- 

(Continued on page 244) 
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into the Storied Inland Sea 


All the mythology, history, literature, art and architec- —— 

ture of the ancients centered about this great sea. No <= 
more delightful travel trip can be_ imagined than one 
° through the famous cities and among the Old World ° 
peoples of these historic shores. 


Nor has there ever been an opportunity of making the 
trip in greater comfort and luxury than is now offered. = 


| CRUISE SUPRE 


#£ Mediterranean 


on the specially chartered Great White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 


67 days of new sights, scenes and experiences—a reinvigorating 
vacation time of Rest—Relaxation— Entertainment. 





Many shore excursions of noteworthy interest and an especially 
long stay in Egypt, Holy Land, etc. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


From New York January 24, returning April 1 
Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 


Steamer, Cuisine, Service — the very best that can be 
offered—the management such as only an organization 
of our matchless experience and resources can provide. 
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| Quicken Your Pulse 


With the Thrill 
of the Rapids 


For more than three hundred years the 
River St. Lawrence, between Lake On- 
tario and the Island of Montreal, has 
been the highway of adventure. The 
stolid and unemotional redskin, bound 
for the annual fur-market at Montreal, 
shouted with exultation as his birch 
canoe leaped to the thunderous surges of 
Lachine. The Jesuits of the Huron Mis- 
sions, returning from some lonely out- 
post of God in the wilderness, sang Te 
Deum to the sonorous accompaniment of 
its tempestuous waters. Lord Ambherst’s 
British battalions advancing to the con- 
test of Quebec, all contended with the 
stupendous might of the rapids, and felt 
the thrill of triumph in their swift, tu- 
multuous descent. 





You too may feel it—in perfect comfort 
and safety, from the deck of a modern 
steamship of the Canada Steamship 
Lines. Through the enchanted play- 
ground of the Thousand Islands, descend- 
ing the mighty rapids, and onward to 
Montreal and Quebec, is indeed a voyage 
of adventure into the land of a romantic 
yesterday. Begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria 
Bay, Clayton, Montreal or Quebec, and 
return the same way; arranging your trip 
so as to stop off a day at the important 
points without having to worry about 
hotel accommodations. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,” including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
199 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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sible, that the mail is to be carried for- 
ward by train. Sealed packages up to 
fifty pounds, provided they are not too 
bulky in outline, are being accepted for 
transport by Uncle Sam’s air mailmen 
as well as letters. A regular tariff by 
zones has been worked out, and when 
the character of service is considered 
the charges are certainly anything but 
exorbitant. Letters, incidentally, are 
carried for 24 cents an ounce. This 
means in effect that for 22 cents extra 
you may convey an important message 
from New York to San Francisco in 
considerably less than half the usual 
time. No wonder there is a rush of 
business for the mail planes. And 
when it is remembered that one mail 
plane can carry upwards of twenty 
thousand letters, the enterprise seems 
entirely capable of justifying itself on 
business grounds. 

Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the country, Rotary Clubs and Kiwanis 
Clubs have all been circularized to do 
what they can to make known this won- 
derful service. If they do their part 
in spreading the news, and encouraging 
the widespread use of the air mails, 
the chances are there will be plenty of 
“traffic.” That is what the Air Mail 
needs, publicity and the general use 
which publicity can help to stimulate. 
It seems almost hopeless to expect 
Congress to create a first-class aviation 
system by way of the Army and Navy 
Air Services. The only way which 
seems clear at the moment is to help 
the Post Office (which has no special 
appropriation for the service) to create 
such a complete Air Mail system as will 
keep fliers and ships available for quick 
defense in the event of a sudden out- 
break of war. 

(Continued on page 245) 



















"HOTEL ST. JAMES | 


109-13 wee 45th Seren. eine Square, 
New York, 

An hotel of quiet ph-§ EE the at- 
mosphere and appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 

Much favored by women 
traveling without escort. 

Rates and booklet on application 

W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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9% 504 Anniversary” 
Cmise de Lue 4 


.)) Aplitg 
- Mediterranean 


(Limited to 400 Guests—less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000 Ton Oil-Buruing 


f 66 99 
jCunard S. S. “SCYTHIA 
Sailing January 29, 1925—66 Days j 
This Crulse, celebrating our Golden Jubilee. we pian to 
feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing our 
previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


e 
Egypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable tioating palace, witb 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with 
private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and Bervice. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra 
cost, returning via > S. ‘“Aquitania. 
**Mauretania,"’ *‘Berengaria,’"’ or any Cunard 
Line steamer. 


& FRANK TOURIST CO. 


a. 542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 

(Est. 1876) Paris Cairo Lo 
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Bearing this in mind, business men 
will seize every legitimate opportunity 
to patronize the Air Mail. As America 
should be able to recall—airplanes are 
a@ war necessity, and an Air Service 
cannot be created overnight. 


G REAT NEWS in the Radio field is 

the announcement from _ Sche- 
nectady of a gigantic, hornless loud- 
speaker. It is said to have been in- 
stalled in the motor tourist’s municipal 
camp ground on the outskirts of the 
city, and listeners within 500 feet of the 
instrument can enjoy music and the 
spoken word in good volume, wholly 
free from distortion. 

The new style loudspeaker was de- 
veloped in the research laboratories of 
the General Electric Company, whence 
has come so much of interest to the 
radio fans. Its inventor is Dr. C. W. 
Hewlett, a physicist who has been work- 
ing for several years on the problem 
of creating an instrument which would 
work by induction without a horn, and 
only lately has perfected his device. 
(Continued on page 246) 
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a 
From San Francisco 
on American Ships 


AS you going to The Orient? Dream- 
ing of moonlight in China Seas, the 
silent junks slipping into port, soft intoxi- 
cating airs, stars ablaze in the velvet blue, 
all the mystery and lure of a tropic night— 

Is this for you this year? Have you 
made up your mind to go? Send the in- 
formation blank below and read about 
Pacific Mail’s famous “Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient.” A day’s stop is made at 
Honolulu. Stop-overs may be arranged in 
any eastern port. Portsof call: Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 

The ships are the new oil-burners of 
21,167 displacement tons owned by the 
United States Government, equipped with 
everymodernconvenienceand luxury. The 
serviceis Pacific Mailservice—famous for 
55 years among travelers to The Orient. 


Write for Booklet 
Send the blank below today for full. 
information. You will also be sent 
without cost your government’s au- 
thoritative booklet giving facts every 
traveler ought to know. 


i 


INFORMATION BLANK 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
Inform Div. C123 Washington, D. C, 


Please send me the booklets giving travel facts about 
the Orient and the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


If I godate will be about — 








There will be in my party——————_— “ 
a... sanctahietanip ibaa 


Address ——— - 
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For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


10 Hanover Square New York City 
508 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Travel Booklets 


HE Travel Department of CURRENT 
Opinion will be glad to have any of the 
following booklets sent to you by the Com- 
panies issuing them. Simply check the book- 
lets in which you are really interested, fill in 
the coupon below, and mail to the Travel De- 
partment, CurRENT Opinion, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


© Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe 
Frank Tourist Co. 
c Europe via Montreal, Pacific Coast, The Far 
East and Australia— 
The Canadian Pacific 
© Around the World, A Cruise de Luxe— 
Thos. Cook & Son 


3 A Week’s Cruise on Four Great Lakes via 
Georgian Bay— ; 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit 

Co. 


= Economy Trips to Europe— 
U. S. Lines 
© Around the World— 
Frank C. Clark 
Cj American Traveler in Europe (Independent 
Tours )— 
American Express Company 
Map of New York City— 
Hotel McAlpin 
= Auto Trail Map and View of Central Park 
from Hotel Majestic— 
Hotel Majestic 
© Canada’s Addition to the Ritz-Carlton 
Group— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal 
© Travel Facts About Europe— 
Red Star Line 
© The Direct Route Between New York and 
Montreal— 
The Delaware & Hudson Company 
Europe, 1924— 
Gates Tours 
Around South America— 
Munson S. S. Lines 
© Europe by Motor- 
Franco-Belgique Tours 
— Drive Your Own Car in Europe— 
Cunard Line 
© Across the Atlantic 
United American Line (Harriman Line) 
Joint service with Hamburg-American 
Line 
c The Comfort Route to Europe— 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


© The 1925 Cruise de Luxe to the Medi- 
terranean— 
Thos. Cook & Son 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
CURRENT OPINION, 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets 
checked above. 
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LLL 
iSES ~ 
Winterl1924-5 


Around the world 
On the Red Star Liner Belgen- 
land, largest ship to circle the 
globe. From New York Dec. 4, 
1924, to 60 cities in 14 countries. 
133 days. 


To the Mediterranean 


White Star Liner Adriatic Jan. 
7; Feb, 26,1925, Red Star Liner 
Lapland, Jan. 17; March 8, 1925. 
Duration 47 days. 12,164 miles. 


To the West Indies 
White Star Liner Megantic to the 
islands of the Caribbean, Pan- 
ama Canal and Havana. From 
New York Jan. 22; Feb. 25,1925. 
Duration 30-31 days. 

To Havana and California 
Panama Pacific Liners via Hav- 
ana and Panama Canal. Sailings 
every fortnight. Largest, fastest 
ships on coast to coast route. 

For detailed information or literature describ- 

ing these cruises, apply to No. 1 Broadway, 

New York, the company’s offices elsewhere, or 

any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
American Live 28232 RED STaR Line 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
intsnwationas Meacantits Manits Comrany 


tL  * 














The distinctive features of the device 
are as follows: No horn is used, and 
the sound is thrown out equally from 
both sides of the diaphragm. The 
diaphragm is acted on at all points of 
its surface so that it vibrates as a whole 
rather than being allowed to break up 
in partial vibrations. Furthermore the 
large size of the diaphragm—in some 
cases as much as 36 inches in diameter 
—enables it to reproduce accurately the 
low tones of speech and music, and 
thereby gives a much more natural 
rendering than has ever before been ob- 
tained. You note the difference par- 
ticularly in the case of piano music. 

The Hewlett induction coil loud- 
speaker has no iron in it, and no perma- 
nent magnets. Its construction is so 
substantial that it is practically impos- 
sible for it to get out of order. For 
the large one in the Schenectady motor 
camp ground three kilowatts of direct 
current are required for polarization. 
Radio programs of WGY, which is lo- 
cated only about four miles away, are 
picked up by means of a 15-inch loop. 

By the way, what has become of the 
summer slump in radio business which, 
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it was expected, would park the nation’s 
radio sets at the bottom of the cedar 
chest in the attic alongside of snow 
shoes and skiis? The thing simply did 
not happen. Radio in the home is not 
enough for many enthusiasts. They 
may desert that big substantial set 
when they go vacationing, but they 
equip their automobiles and motor-boats 
with smaller sets. Even now bacon is 
probably being broiled and mosquitoes 
swatted to the strains of famous or- 
chestras and amid the perfervid elo- 
quence of presidential nominees. 

The general expectation that the pub- 
lic would put aside radio for the sum- 
mer has led dealers to cut prices to rock 
bottom, and excellent equipment can 
now be purchased for far less than ordi- 
nary. But it does not pay in the long 
run to be entirely governed by price. 
There are many reliable manufacturers 
and responsible dealers. There are also 
a few manufacturers who—to put it 
charitably—are not in the business to 
stay; and there are a few dealers who 
are not overscrupulous. The difference 
between the deserving many and the 
somewhat shifty few will be apparent 
to anyone who has half an eye. One 
wants a quick sale; the other a satisfied 
customer who will return and bring his 
friends. 

There are sets to be had to suit every 
taste and every pocketbook, ranging 
from five to a thousand dollars. There 
are sets designed for volume, for tone, 
for distance, for selectivity, sets for the 
exacting expert, and for the neophyte 
who wants something which will be easy 
of operation. Let the dealer help you 
to decide what will best meet the needs 
of your household or camp, make sure 
of the good repute of your set-maker— 

* and then go ahead without fear to enjoy 
this latest marvel of our amazing age. 
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Leaving New York, k, Feb. 4, 1925 

by the famous “ROTTERDAM” (Fourth Cruise) Under the 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE'S own management 
The “ROTTERDAM” 

24,170 tons register. 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of 
her cuisine and the high standards of service and manb- 
agement on board. 

66 Days of Delightful Diversion : 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Sevillo, 
Gibraltar. Algiers, Tunis, Atbens, Constantinople, the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera, Carefully planned 
Shore Excursions Stopever in Eurepe. Cruise limited to 
550 guests. American Express Company agents in cnarge 
of Shore Excursions 

lijustrated Folder “‘C’’ on request. 

For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St Louts, De- 
troit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattl, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Montreal, 

Mexico Cuy 
Or any authorized Steamship~ Agent 
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5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
17,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos 
$1,250 up, inciuding hotels, guides. drives, fees. Stop overs in 
Europe, Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and 
China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Europe, etc. 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially 


Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,’’ 


chartered new Cunarder ‘“‘Laconia,’”’ 20,000 tons (oil-burning), 
days, $600 up; including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 17 d 
Palestine and Egypt. 


600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building 
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Gommonwealth Ave. 
ot Dartmouth Street 
A DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


with an established individuality cf atmos- 
phere, appointments, service and cuisine De- 
lightfully situated in the Back Bay District. 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s attracticns. 
H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
EVERETT B. RICH, Pres. & Mng. Dir. 
FRANKLIN ne PIERCE, Manager 


Send for 
dilustrated 
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Poor Yesterday 


ESTERDAY’S alarm clock was a dash of 

cold water thrown in the face. Yesterday 
never looked through a window glass or drove 
a Ford sedan. Yesterday could have stood all 
day pushing buttons, turning on faucets, shovel- 
ing in coal—and have never got a bit of hot 
water, electric light, or radiator heat. Yester- 
day mined for its salt, tilled for its bread, sheared 
and spun for its clothes. Yesterday lived to 
itself and died of disease unknown. 


Then was born To-day. 


To-day gives you convenience, ease, speed. 
Advertised products have brought them. If you 
read the advertisements, you can gain more 
convenience, ease, speed. They tell of the new 
and better taking place of the world. They tell of 
the best means to secure them. They help you 
get what you want and know what you are 
getting. They assure you satisfaction. 


Why make a Yesterday out of your life? Read 
the advertisemerts. Live To-day. 


+7 


You can’t keep entirely up to date 
without reading advertising 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records a 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 
telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an un- 
hampered and economic development of the telephone. 


uy capacity for service has been the result. Instead of 
ary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 

finds 15 000, 000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a rio subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 


ness of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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HE DARK clouds which have 
T lowered over business, threaten- 

ing a new downpour of deflation, 
another cloudburst of falling prices, 
are lifting, and the sun of confidence is 
shining through. The weather fore- 
casters of the security markets are 
not agreed as to details, but they are 
all hanging out the “Fair and Warmer” 
flag. Many foresee a “bull market” 
which will last two years. Nothing 
could be “fairer” than that. 

What factor is it which always justi- 
fies and forms the foundation for a 
healthy “bull market”? Cheap money! 
Money has been getting cheaper for 
months, and certain recent develop- 
ments have carried it to such low levels 
that an upturn in September and Oc- 
tober has become almost inevitable. 

Call money has been going begging 
at 2%. Some has been loaned at 144%. 
The call money market is glutted with 
funds. Commercial paper of good 
quality is being eagerly seized, and 
there isn’t nearly enough of it to ab- 
sorb lenders’ idle cash. Three-months 
loans are freely offered at 3%%, 
and bankers’ acceptances, running six 
months, are salable at 244%. 

Federal Reserve business fell off to a 
point where the System was constrained 
to reduce its rediscount rate in several 
of the twelve 


statement of the System showed a gain 
of 30 millions in gold, a decline of 12 
millions in earning assets, and a reserve 
ratio of 82.4%. 

As Theodore Price wrote in the June 
18th issue of Commerce and Finance, 
“the golden flood that has for so long 
been impounded in the Federal Reserve 
Banks is at last being released.” 

The immediate effect has been an ad- 
vance in security prices. When the 
United States Government is able to 
sell 190 millions of six-months Treasury 
certificates at a price to yield only 
234%, of course all the Liberty issues 
could be expected to bound up to new 
high levels. Other bonds likewise tend 
to advance, and the better sort of stocks, 
especially those rails where consolida- 
tions are under way, have gone up in 
sympathy. . 

Many other circumstances are com- 
bining to encourage the security holder. 
Unemployment is 1,300,000 greater than 
a year ago, and that means abundant, 
though probably not cheap, labor. Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s price indices indicate, 
moreover, that commodities have de- 
clined to 143 from 157 as of a year ago, 
and from 247 as of 1920. 

Even wheat has rallied on pessimistic 
forecasts of a smaller crop by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In fact all 
the staple cereals 





banks from 4% to 
344%, the latter 
being the lowest 
rate (on 90 days 
paper) ever of- 


fered by the Sys- 
tem since its in- 
stallation, ten 
years ago. At the 
time of the reduc- 
tion the weekly 


merc 
recent supplement. 





PECULATE with your speculative 

funds if you desire; but don’t specu- 
late with the money which you have 
set aside for savings. Few realize how 
rapidly money will accumulate at com- 
pound interest if all losses are elimi- 
nated. “Eliminate losses and the profits 
will be big enough,” is an old saying 
which applies to investing as well as to 
handising. — Roger Babson, in a 


are higher, and 
the outlook for 
good cotton prices 
has greatly im- 
proved, though 
the depression in 
cotton mill circles 
persists. The 
spirit of hope has 
sprung up and 
(Cont. on p. 268) 
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AN @8XTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 
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It’s the “‘everlastin’ team work’’ in these 
days when the reach of business is so great. 


ORGANIZATION is indispensable. Training and 
experience must be won by many minds and many 
hands before there comes the order and organization 
competent to deliver efficient banking service. 


Fifty-four tried officers in this institution supervise upwards of 
100 departments whose many managers and assistants direct the 
work of more than 2200 employes. Each department is a unit 
and part of the one great unit which operates smoothly, swiftly, 
effectively to deliver the extra measure of service. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 





RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 
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Oldest 
First Mortgage 
Banking House 


MORIGAGE 
Bond Buyers: 


END for a complimentary copy of 
Investment Record. It is a flex- 
ble pocket - size, loose-leaf book 

that makes it easy for owners of First 
Mortgage Bonds to keep a record of 
their holdings. We shall mail it upon 
request. The py ape of this book 
is a small part of the service rendered 
ye investors all over America by the 

First Mortgage Banking House. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


have $100, $500, 51000 ox more to 
— Whetnet oe iberal interest 
may be yours, Fa Ter mase than 


Send for ana Record 


below for flexible, 
book 





ChageraSbenteMilaaher, Piledea 
_———-Mail This Coupon------ 


Sons Investment Co. 
Anyone Greenebent Madison Sta. Chicago 


obligation flexible, loose-feat 
Record Book and current list of 
reenebaum off 


Fiesse send me 
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(Continued from page 266) 
is even spreading over into the dis- 
couraged area of sugar. 

The basis of all these changes is prob- 
ably the cheap money now available. 
As Theodore Price says, “Capital is 
now beckoning to enterprise, and while 
the invitation is not yet being heeded 
outside of Wall Street and the commod- 
ity exchanges, it will ultimately be ac- 
cepted by the entire commercial and in- 
dustrial community.” 

Business in some lines is still ad- 
mittedly bad, notably in the steel in- 
dustry. In the middle of June the Steel 
Corporation reported less forward ton- 
nage than at any time in ten years. In 
the past 9 months the volume of steel 
production has varied more suddenly 
and widely than ever before. It rose 
to capacity—more than double the ca- 
pacity of 1914—first of all, and then 
dropped to less than half of capacity. 
The very fact that production sank so 
low is the best possible assurance that 
it can not remain there. By September 
or October at the latest the tide is cer- 
tain to turn. 

The arrival of warm weather has 
served to stimulate retail trade all over 
the country. The foreign outlook is far 
better with Herriot and MacDonald in 
virtual agreement on the Dawes plan 
for starting Germany to work once 
more, and thereby bringing nearer the 
day when she can pay her reparations 
bill. Hungary now has an American 
administrator and a Hungarian loan 
has been successfully floated in various 
world capitals, including New York. 

Congress did its best to create a def- 
icit by so cutting taxes and awarding 
bonuses that far more than the esti- 
mated surplus would be required. But 
the surplus proved to be greatly under- 
estimated, and on July Ist with incom- 
plete returns the collectors had already 
made a Treasury surplus of $505,062.- 
101. Gross public debt has been pared 
down from 23 to 21 billions, and short- 
term Government obligations have 
mainly been converted into long matu- 
rities in a most satisfactory fashion, 
very encouraging to normal business 
development. 

(Continued on page 270) 
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BONDS 


Created and Safeguarded 
by the South’ 


Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


How to Build Your Fortune 
Surely But Rapidly 


The secret of accumulating wealth rapidly is sim- 
ply this: Invest at the highest rate of interest that 
you can secure safely. Reinvest your interest the 
same way. But remember always that safety of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 59 Years 


principal must be your first consideration. 


Money accumulates with amazing rapidity at 7%, 
which is the highest rate consistent with absolute 
safety. In the South real estate bonds of the 
highest type pay up to 7%. 


7% Adair Protected Bonds are safeguarded by 
the South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
with a record of 59 years’ 
experience in creating first Mail the Coupon Today 
mortgage investments without @ 





loss to a single customer. 


Why be satisfied with a 
lower rate when you can se- 
cure 7% and absolute safety? 
Why not build your fortune 
surely but rapidly? The 
booklet, “How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds,” 
will enable you to invest suc- 
cessfully at 7%. Mail the cou- 
pon today for free copy, to- 
gether with a descriptive cir- 
cular of a recent issue yield- 
ing 7%. 


Adair Realty 


First Mortgage Real Estete 


Bonds 


anate REALTY & TRUST CO., 

Dept. G-4, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentiemen : 

Kindly send me your booklet, “How 
to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” 
together with circular of a recent issue 
yielding 7%. 
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Get Behind the 
Scenes Where Bonds 
Are Made 


It explains how the record 43 years 100% 
safe was made possible. It contains the net 
experience gained by Cochran & McCluer 
Company in its long and active experience in 
the first mortgage investment field.. This book- 
let also describes our organization, whose 
widely ranging activities bring it first-hand in- 
formation in regard to all matters, a knowledge 
of which is essential in making completely safe- 
guarded first mortgage securities. 

Record of Safety 

Convinced that. the first mortgage which is 
the oldest, is also the best type of investment, 
since 1881 we have specialized in this type of 
security. We have also confined our activities 
to Chicago, the territory we absolutely know, 
and with whose growth we are closely identi- 
fied. No city offers better security for first 
mortgage investments than Chicago. The City 
of Chicago, the first mortgage and the experi- 
ence of Cochran & McCluer Company are the 
three big factors in the safety of the first-mort- 
gage bonds which we offer. These factors are 
described in “Behind the Scenes Where Bonds 
Are Made.” 





MAIL THIS 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
46 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send me without obligation “Behind the 
Scenes Where Bonds Are Made.” It is understood no sales- 
man will call. 
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(Continued from page 268 ) 

Even more reassuring was the fact 
that a somewhat erratic Congress ad- 
journed June 7th without having _re- 
pealed the Esch-Cummins railway legis- 
lation, under which the roads are slowly 
being nursed back to financial health. 
Of course there is ne telling what dras- 
tic measures may be aimed by the next 
Congress at the be-legislated affairs of 
the carriers, but every month that 
passes ‘meanwhile gives them a better 
grip on the difficulties of their situation. 
If there were any way to assure them 
that they will not be radically tampered 
with for a year or two, the chances are 
that ample credit would be placed at 
their disposal by the banks and the in- 
vesting public. 

Bonds of public utility companies 
have sprung into considerable favor 
now that their earnings have been com- 
paratively good for quite a period. 
Municipal bonds, likewise, have felt the 
quickening impulse of abundant money, 
and New York City had no difficulty in 
placing 67 millions of these through the 
banks. And of course first mortgage 
bonds have maintained their primacy in 
public favor, having a never-ending ap- 
peal for the conservative investor who 
values his peace of mind. 

The strength of the investment situ- 
ation. was also indicated by the quick 
sale of $35,000,000 of Federal Land 
Bank bonds. They were taken chiefly 
by large institutions, and the subscrip- 
tion books were closed very soon after 
they were opened. So great is the 
scramble for investments that bankers 
have sought new supplies of securities. 
Among other things bankers are said 
to have purchased 50 million . dollars 
worth of railroad notes, given to the 
Government a few years ago and held 
by the Railroad Administration, for dis- 
tribution among investors. This and 
much new financing has been eagerly 
snapped up. 


yet in spite of all this bright promise 

for the future, business continues 
at the moment to exhibit a mood of 
uncertainty. No one knows quite why, 
though many assert that Presidential 
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How to Get 
An Annual Income 
Equal to Your 


Annual Investment 


If you will annually invest any stipulated 
amount, large or small, in PRUDENCE 
BONDS, and compound the 514% interest 
in more PRUDENCE-BONDS, you will in 
12% years have an annual income equal 
to your annual investment, and still have 
intact and safe your 12¥, years’ total 
accumulation of funds! 
Mail the coupon and find out about it 


TEAR OUT 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
Under supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept, 








C. O. 496 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please send 
booklet “Prudence-Bonds Provide the Guarantee that 
Prudence Demands.” 








NAME 





ADDRESS 
© 1924, P. Co., Inc. 








years are always characterized by busi- 
ness uncertainty. 

On this point there are irreconcilable 
differences of opinion. Printer’s Ink 
maintains that the idea of poor business 
in Presidential years is all nonsense— 
a mere superstition. And it cites sta- 
tistics to show how good business has 
been in many cases immediately before 
a President was elected. In this con- 
tention they are joined by many others. 
The myth of the depression caused by 
our quadrennial elections has been vig- 
orously attacked. 

However, no less a commentator than 
George W. Hinman in the Hearst news- 
papers insists that the business uncer- 
tainty is based on the political uncer- 
tainty. As long as the one lasts, the 
other will last also, and that will prob- 
ably be until November 4th. 

No day passes but some great busi- 
ness man declares our country is too 
strong and healthy to have its growth 
interfered with by politics. Yet, how, 
Hinman asks, can this be true? 

“A great party is to demand the repeal 
of the Esch-Cummins law, the general low- 
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When a building is 
sold the truth 
comes out 


For your protection, every issue of 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds is backed 
by our system of Independent Appraisals 
—appraisals of the value of the mortgaged 
property and of its earnings, obtained 
from independent architects, contractors, 
real estate men and other authorities. 

Below are listed the Méiiller-financed 
structures sold by their owners during the 
past twelve months, showing how this 
system has worked. 


Name of Pa. Sale 
Seructure alue 
Gallat Court Apts., 
Miami, Fla. $222,000 $400,000 
Mauretania Apts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Granada Apartment 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. $607,750 $800,000 
Cecil Hotel 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hill Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. $300,000 $400,000 
Belvedere Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Highland View Apts. 
Birmingham, Ala. $225,000 $225,000 


$230,000 $300,000 


$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


$220,000 $225,000 


Invest on These Facts 


The table printed above shows that 
in Miller Bonds, safety and 7% 
interest go hand-in-hand. Any in- 
vestor who is looking for a combina- 
tion of good security and good 
income return can obtain our de- 
scriptive circulars of available 
bonds without obligation. Write 
today. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


INCORPORATES 
2108 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
3@ EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 5490 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 
No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar 
in Miller Bonds 
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1 How Much Must You 
| Save to Retire ? 
1 on Full Pay e 


Few le realize that it is 
paaiibotor almost anyone 
to retire on full pay when 
productive days are over— 
and this without entailing 
any great sacrifices during 
the earlier years. It is 


sim 2 per amps evap ones, | 


following a plan 
on compound interest and 
bond investment. Howthe 
plan works, and how the 
c powerofinterestcan 
be to attain any finan- 
| cial goal is explained and 
The Home of illustrated in the book 
Caldwell & Co, “Accumulation Tables’ 
Fwy erg in sent on request. 
igh Grade 7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
818 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Just send your name and 
address on the coupon below 


cc , Please send me Complimentary of 
Accumulation Tables” and i 
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ering of freight rates, and therefore the 
reduction of profits, out of which dividends 
are paid. Whether good or bad policy, this 
demand at once forces on the owners of 
20 billion dollars worth of railroads the 
two questions: ‘Will this party win? Will 
this party do these things to us if it does 
win?’” 


The answers are uncertain, and this 
uncertainty gives business pause. Rail 
roads and their stock- and bond-holders 
are apprehensive rather than confident. 
This means a million persons, or per- 
haps as many as a million and a half, 
are apprehensive. 

The possibility of tariff revision is 
another reason for political and business 
uncertainty. Revision may or may not 
be a good thing. The point is that if 
the Democrats win, the tariff is likely 
to be revised downward, and that the 
mere thought of such revision is unset- 
tling. For little concerns tariff is ordi- 
narily a matter of no great moment. 
Their plans are not laid years in ad- 
vance. But for the giants it creates a 
condition of acute uncertainty. 

Another source of disturbance is oil. 
A quantity of promises and proposals 
regarding new and punitive legislation 
for oil are impending. Two of the big 
men in the oil business are under in- 
dictment, and billions in oil stocks are 
scattered amongst hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders. Until the elec- 
tion makes it clear what legislative ac- 
tion, if any, is to be aimed at oil pro- 
ducers, a certain uneasiness is bound 
to be felt. 

The list might be extended to include 

(Continued on page 274) 








Never a default in interest ors 
principal on any issue we have han- 
died. Denominations: $100, $500, 
and $1,000. Explanatory Booklet C 
mailed free, upon request. 
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OF FLORIDA 


Member Florida Bankers Association 
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Recognized Reliability 
of Utility Invetments 








AVINGS banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies of the 
United States are holders of about 
four billion dollars of public utility 
securities—substantial recognition 
of the safety and desirability of 
utility investments. 
As a sound, well protected invest- 
ment we recommendat presentthe . 
7% Prior Preference Stock 
Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
Business of the Company’s oper- 
ated utilities has increased over 
224% in the last 10 years. 
Yield about 712% 
Send forillustrated bookletDO-254and 
details of this timely opportunity. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co) 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
































Good this year 


but how about next? 


You find this question 
continually arising as you 
plan your investment pur- 
chases. 

We maintain a helpful infor- 
mation service on listed se- 
curities which is at your 
service. Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


Send for our booklet 
on trading methods. 


Ask for CO-7 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 


New York Philadelphia 


Widener Bldg. 




















¥ REASONS 
Why 10,000 


Investors Buy 
FORMAN BONDS 


The unsurpassed reputation of George 
M. Forman and Company for integrity, 
honor and judgment —39 years without 
loss to any customer insuring to the 
investor the highest standard of safety. 


2 Forman “Eight Tests of an Invest- 


ment” which have reduced investing from 
the blindness of a gamble to the accuracy 
of a pure science. 


finest and best investments, formerly avail- 
able only to insurance companies and 
other large investors. 


3 The bringing to the smaller investor of the 


No wonder that thousands of investors prefer 


‘ Forman Bonds—no wonder that this house has been 


entrusted by its clients with the investing of mil- 
lions of dollars during the last 39 years! 


Important Investment Book 


FREE 


For your convenience we have embodied in a book 
the fundamental investment knowledge which we 
have acquired in our 39 years of conservative busi- 
ness practice. This book is called, “How to Select 
Safe Bonds.” It shows you how to select the in- 
vestment best suited to your needs, how to safe- 
guard your funds against loss or mismanagement. 


Mail This Request Blank 


This book is now free to every investor. Mail 
this request blank for your copy. We will also send 
you a copy of our booklet, “Eight Ways to Test the 
Safety of Every Investment.” No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. T 
Dept. 18, 105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, ‘“‘How to Select Safe Bonds,” also 


“Eight Ways to Test the Safety of Every In- 
vestment.”’ 
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Oo 
4 / o You can get this high interest 


rate when you invest your 
money where it is most ur- 
gently needed—in the 


PATH OF PROSPERITY 


The fastest growing city in the United States 
today is MIAMI. Shrewd investors, includ- 
ing the big insurance companies, are taking 
advantage of this opportunity. Write today 
for your copy of our Booklet No. 12. 


Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 
502 Ralston Building Miami, Florida 











Investment and Financial 
Booklets 


CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 
ment and Finance Department will 
be glad to have any of the following 
investment and financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just 
check the booklets you want and 
write your name and address on the 
coupon below. 


[ How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. 

(3 «Diversified Investments 
Guaranty Company of New York 

C2 How the Prudence Guarantee Safeguards 

Your Investment— 

The Prudence Company, Inc. 

( The Making of a Modern Bank— 
Continental and Commercial Banks 

liow to Build an Independent Income— 

The F. H. Smith Co. 

CC. Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

Scientific Business Forecasting— 

Harvard Economic Service 

CO. «UCWhy tthe South Offers 7% Investments— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 

©: «séInvestment Opportunities— 
Amcrican Bond & Mortgage Co. 

( «6Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 

©) Monthly Investment Plan— 
Hl. M. Byllesby & Co, 

©) Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company 

Cc «Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 

©: How to Sclect Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co, 

© The Working Dollar— 
Chisholm & Chapman 

3 Make Your Money Make the Most— 
Securities Sales Company of Florida 

(2 Build Your Income on Presperity’s Path— 
Southern Bond & Mertgage Co. 


INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 8-24 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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the railroad equipment companies which 
make a living only when the railroads 
do; the companies which supply oijl- 
drilling, “cracking” and other machin. 
ery; and the enormous number of con- 
cerns indirectly affected by tariff 
changes. 

Presidential years may not always 
have been bad business years in the 
past, but there is some color of plausi- 
bility in the suggestion that this year 
the issues, to be settled politically at the 
polls, embrace several of grave concern 
to influential elements in the business 
community. 


HOSE PERSONS, if any remain, 

who are still worried about the pos- 
sibility of the spread of “Bolshevist” 
doctrine in the United States, should 
read the figures recently published on 
the spread of “Capitalism” and take 
comfort. One calculation indicates that 
one person in every one of the 25 mil- 
lion American families is a_ share- 
holder in one business or another. 


Few persons, and particularly few 
politicians, realize the enormous extent to 
which the corporations of the country are 
owned, not by a group of rich men, but 
by the great mass of persons of moderate 
means. It is the fixed conviction of many 
Congressmen, implicit in their public ut- 
terances, that “the corporations” mean 
“Wall Street,” and that “Wall Street” 
means a few large bankers and oil and 
steel magnates who decide the economic 
future of the nation at regular secret 
meetings. 

To all such persons, opines the New 
York Sun, the figures of Colonel John W. 
Prentiss, president of the Investment 











For Over Twenty Years 


Every dollar that has become due on the 
First Mortgage Building Bonds sold by 
this company has been paid to investors. 


If you areseeking safe investments yield- 
ing 62% write for Booklet C126. 


AMERICAN BOND & MorTGAGE (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 INCORPORATES 

AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 

127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 

Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia and over 20 other cities 
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Bankers Association, will come as some- 
thing of a shock. Colonel Prentiss esti- 
mates that there are in this country more 
than twenty-five million persons who are 
shareholders in our corporations or owners 
of bonds. This means, if true, that an 
average of one person in every family in 
the United States has an interest in stocks 
and bonds and in the stability and secu- 
rity of our economic system. 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. heads the list of corporations 
in number of stockholders with ap- 
proximately 300,000. To meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for tele- 
phone service, and to make nation-wide 
extensions and improvements in equip- 
ment the A. T. and T. Co. recently put 
out an additional 150 million par value 
common stock, available to stockholders 
of record at $100.00 a share in the 
proportion of one share for each five 
shares already held. 

This Corporation, as the parent com- 
pany of the Bell System, owns a con- 
trolling interest in numerous associ- 
ated companies. The new issue will in- 
crease the company’s capital stock to 
approximately 900 millions more even 
than U. S. Steel which has 870 millions 
in capital stock outstanding, amongst 
about 180,000 shareholders. Then fol- 
low 143,000 in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and 68,000 in the General Motors 
Corporation. 

This vast number of investors is ex- 
clusive of bondholders, the number of 
whom is at least as numerous, if not 
more numerous, than the stockholders. 
Altogether, Col. Prentiss is probably 
not far from wrong when he estimates 
25 million persons as purchasers of 
either stocks or bonds or both. Cer- 
tainly there is far too large a body of 
these investor citizens for revolutionary 
tendencies to have any effect. 

And the case for the revolutionist 
gets worse all the time. Anybody can 
see with half an eye that Russia is 
slowly being restored to health by the 
reintroduction of private ownership 
and private enterprise for private 
profit. Communism, prettily presented, 
may have its appeal to the doctrinaire 
and the idealogue. But all the world 
now knows that it does not work. 
Human nature isn’t built that way. 
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FREE BOOKLET has started 


thousands of men and women on 
the road to financial independence 


UNDREDS cf Government employes and 
residents of Washington, D. C., and thou- 
sands of other investors throughout the 

country are using The F. H. Smith Company’s in- 
vestment savings plan for buying 62% First Mort- 
gage Investments in the Nation’s Capital. 


The widespread popularity of this plan is due to its 
simplicity, its safety and its certainty as a means 
of attaining financial independence. Every dollar 
invested under it, from $10 upwards, now earns 
6%% interest from the day it reaches our office in 
Washington. 


642% on Monthly Savings 


The plan is used by both large and small investors 
to get 642% on their monthly savings and other odd 
sums of money, without waiting to accumulate the 
full purchase price of a $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000 
First Mortgage Coupon Bond. 


Behind every investment we sell, whether under this 
plan or outright for cash, is the strong security of 
improved, income-producing real estate in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Every investment is protected with 
the system of safeguards responsible for our record of 
no loss to any investor in 51 years. 


Send for Our Free Booklet 


The facts you will want to know about our invest- 
ment savings plan are contained in our booklet, “How 
To Build An Independent Income.”’ One edition after 
another of this booklet has been printed, and now a 
new and revised edition is ready for free distribution. 
Send for a copy today and learn how quickly your 
savings will grow when invested under our special 
method of compounding interest at 642%. 


CYke F.H.SMITH CO. 


CYounded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The F. H. Smith Company, Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me your free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Build an Independent Income.”’ 
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Selected Short Stories 


By Guy de Maupassant 





OU will follow with breath- 

less interest the charming 

tales of young love, the thrill- 
ing ghost story, the story of a sup- 
posedly virtuous, happy wife, and 
the other gripping or witty narra- 
tives which make up this volume. 


Each reveals the great master’s 
subtle understanding of character. 
A startlingly dramatic climax gives 
tang to every tale. 

There is a fascinating introduction 
by Paul Bourget of the Académie 
Francaise. He declares that to 
know France, you must know the 
stories of Maupassant which are so 
realistic they smack of the soil. 
Secure this volume and enjoy some 
of Maupassant’s choicest stories. 
Printed from special type on fine 
paper, bound in flexible cloth, 
pocket size. $1.50 postpaid. 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s 


Little Talks on How To Live 





pee sparkling little es- 
says—one for every week of the 
year—comprise this series. 

Of such practical, dynamic help that 
you ll want to select one each week 
to concentrate on and make its 
truths your very own. 

These essays will aid you power- 
fully in acquiring that finest of all 
arts—The Art of Living. Don't 
miss them. 

Each handsomely printed in three 
colors on a separate card, and all 
mounted in an attractive portfolio. 
Ideal as a gift. $3.00 for the series. 
Sent on approval if you prefer to 
examine it first. 
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(Continued from page 187) 

“Look here, sergeant,” he snarled, “if 
you ask me again where that house is | 
shall get cross. ... I’ve told you, man! 
Body of God, if—” 

“Please, sir!” said the sergeant quickly, 

“What d’you mean by ‘Please, sir?” 
Tarlyon was well away. It was a very 
warm day, you understand. 

“I mean, sir,” said the sergeant of po- 
lice, “please don’t swear on the name or 
the body of God.” 

Well, we went on... and, at last, un- 
mistakably hit the path up which we had 
followed the little old woman. We fol- 
lowed the path, Tarlyon first, then me, 
then the sergeant. And then we came 
upon the clearing, and the sun lay on it 
like a carpet of gold. We stared. Like 
idiots, we stared. For, except the sun, 
there was nothing in that clearing but the 
rust and bones of a long-ruined house.... 

“Is this where you said the house was, 
sir?” the sergeant’s voice came gently. 

We turned and looked at him. 

“Because,” he went on, “there’s been no 
house here for more than thirty year. . . .” 

“Ah!” said Tarlyon; that was about’as 
much as any one could say. And our eyes 
wandered over the clearing, and we saw, 
bright against the mouldy stones of the 
ruin, two silk handkerchiefs. .. . 


EVEN the law was at last affected by 
the heat, for he raised his helmet and 
passed a hand over his almost bald head. 
“Yes,” said the sergeant of police. 
“There was a house here thirty years ago, 
but it was burnt down by the men of the 
neighborhood because of a great crime 
that was done there. Parricide it was, but 
the boy was pardoned, being judged mad, 
and mad he must have been to kill the 
best and most God-fearing man in the 
county. Good-day, sirs. I’ll walk my way 
back. Yours was just an illusion, I make 
no doubt. The sun, maybe. But it’s al- 
ways had a bad name, has Carmion.... 
Good-day, sirs.” And the sergeant of po- 
lice went his way. 
“Did you see him, did you see his face?” 
I gasped frantically. For the face of the 
sergeant of police was the grown face of 
the lunatic boy we had trussed up an hour 
before with our two silk handkerchiefs, 
and they lying where we must have 
dropped them, drooping over the ruins. ... 
“And he has learnt his lesson,” said 
Tarlyon, and his face was as still as the 
gray water of a rock-pool. “He has learnt 
his lesson, Ralph—and has taught me one. 
For the one sin that the old man said 
was unpardonable by all men is blas- 
phemy. .. .” 
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he was interrupted with the cry of 
“TREASON!” 











Mr. Henry, pausing for a moment, 
fixing his eye on the speaker delib- 
erately, concluded, “may profit by 
their example; 


“IF THIS BE TREASON, 
MAKE THE MOST OF IT!" 























This is but one of hundreds of the 
dramatic moments which have 
marked every crisis of our national 
development. 


The very heart of American His- 
tory pulsates in our Great Debates 
and ours is the only country which is 
able to record her complete history 
in such form. 
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Here’s Positive Proof 
That I Can Grow New Hair 


These are true, unretouched photographs showing Mr. Murray Sandow’s hair before— 
and 60 days after using my remarkable new treatment for baldness and falling hair. 


This is not a rare instance. 


charge you nothing. 
30 Day Trial offer in detail. 


Many others report equally astonishing results. 
my new discovery you need not risk a cent. 


To try 
For I positively guarantee results or 


Mail coupon below for booklet describing my treatment and 


By ALOIS MERKE 


Founder of Merke Institute, Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


OR many months you have seen 
announcements concerning my 
new treatment for baldness and 

falling hair. If you are bald and 
have tried other treatments without 
results then naturally you are skep- 
tical. All right, I don’t blame you. 

But what better PROOF is there 
that I can actually grow new hair 
than these two photographs repro- 
duced above. They illustrate a re- 
sult that hundreds of others have written us they 
too have secured through use of my marvelous dis- 
covery. In this particular case, Mr. Murray Sandow, 
of New York City, started my treatment January 23, 
1924 and sixty days later—as you can see—he had 
an almost entirely new growth of hair. 


Entirely New Method 

My invention involves the application of new prin- 
ciples in stimulating hair growth. It proves that in 
many cases of baldness—the hair roots are not 
dead—but merely dormant. The reason tonics and 
other treatments fail to grow new hair is because 
they do not reach these dormant hair roots, but in- 
stead simply treat the surface of the scalp. 

To make a tree grow you could not rub “growing 
fluid” on the bark. Instead you would get right. to 
the roots. And so it is with the hair. 

No Excuse for Most Baldness 

At the Merke Institute on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, I’ve treated scores of prominent stage and 
social celebrities—some paying as high as $500 for 
the results my methods produced. Yet now by 








means of The Merke Thermocap Treatment, adapt- 
ing the same principles to home use, thousands of 
men and women everywhere are securing the desired 
results—right in any home where there is electricity 
—and for just a few cents a day! 

I don’t say my treatment will grow hair in every 
case. There are some cases that nothing in the 
world can help. But since so many others have 
regained hair this way, isn’t it worth a_trial— 
especially since you do not risk a penny? For at 
the end of a month, if you are not more than de- 
lighted with the growth of hair produced, you won’t 
be out a cent. That’s my absolute Guarantee. 


AND YOU ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. 
Coupon Brings FREE Book 


No matter how thin your hair may be—no matter 
how many methods you have tried without results, 
send at once for the 32-page book telling about this 
wonderful SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. It gives scores 
of reports from others which indicate what this treat- 
ment will mean to you. Merely fill in and mail the 
coupon below and I will gladly send you the vitally 
interesting 32-page booklet giving full details about 
the famous Merke Thermocap Treatment. Clip and 
mail the coupon today. Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
Dept. 109, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., ‘ 
Dept. 109, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me, wichout cost or obligation on my 
part, the free copy of the new booklet describing in 
detail the Merke Thermocap treatment. 
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THE NEW 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HEN the Prince of Wales, the coming monarch of the British Empire, 
made a speech at the British Olympic Association dinner in Paris the 
other day, he said: 


“If in time of peace we can teach the youth of our countries to play the 
game, to’ become true sportsmen, we will then see realized the great 
object of this Olympic movement. The youth of the world will form a 
league of sportsmen who are really friends and who know the rules of 
every game, particularly the game of life.” 


The prince, in saying this, glimpsed the new internationalism. 


Who can say but that the dissensions of the world may be cured by 
sport, commerce, art and the like? 


One thing sure is that all men are drawn together in these days by rapid 
transportation and communication, by the steamship, the railroad trunk-line, the 
telegraph and the radio, and those who are at all aware of the fact must 
see that national political barriers, sometime or other, must break down. 


3ut the efforts to break them down’ by international political agencies will 
always be opposed by certain factions. 


Whereas to the efforts to break them down by means of sport, art and com- 
merce, there are no objectors. 

Some newspapers in Europe have bewailed the fact that the crowds at 
the games were not «lways mannerly, and that some of the contests were 
marred by wrangles among the players and the referees. 


These incidents give no cause for discouragement. Instead, they show 
that the Olympic games have a real educational task to perform. 


They were merely evidence that the nation myth is still strong in us. 
We have not all learned “to play the game.” We love the prize more 
than fair play. These incidents were an outcropping of the barbaric war 
spirit which the world has not outgrown. 

Such institutions as the Olympic Games are looked at with favor by the 
lover of his kind. They have their part to play as well as international 
chambers of commerce and international competitions in the arts. The new 
internationalism which cannot be accomplished at once politically by direct 
attack may be accomplished by a flank movement. 


Paris. 
































